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UNPUBLISHED SONGS FROM THE FRENCH OF 
BERANGER. 


No, 2.—LA METEMPSYCOSE. 


' ‘The reader will here find the poet’s early taste and habitual manner of life play- 
fally depicted. The ivy, it will be remembered, was worn by the Ancients at their 
festive d— 








“Their brows with ivy and with myrtle crowned.” 

Béranger’s devotion to the Muses, his love of freedom, his honest preference 
for lowly estate, and his leaning to the soft side of the heart, these need no com- 
ment. 

THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 


In philosophic mood, last night, as ie I was lying, 
That souls may transmigrate methought there could be no denying : 
8o, just to know to what I owe propensities so strong, 

I drew my soul into a chat—our gossip lasted long. 

“‘ A votive offering,” she cried, “well mightI claim from thee; 
For thou in being had’st remained a cypher but for me : 

Yet not a virgin soul was I when first in thee enshrined.—” 

Ah! I suspected, little soul, thus much that I should find! 


“Yes,” she continued, “ yes, of old—I recollect it now— 

In humble ivy was I wreathed round many a joyous brow. 

More subtle next the essence was that I essayed to warm, 

A bird’s, that could salute the skies, a little bird’s my form: 

Where thickets made a pleasant shade, where shepherdesses strolled, 
I fluttered round, hopped on the ground, my simple lays I trolled; 
My pinions grew whilst still I flew in freedom on the wind.—” 

Ah! I suspected, little soul, thus much that I should find ! 


“Médor my name, I next became a dog of wondrous tact, 

The guardian of a poor blind man, his sole support in fact; 
The trick of holding in my mouth a wooden bowl I knew— 

I led my master through the streets, and begged his living too. 
Devoted to the poor, to please the wealthy was my care, 
Gleaning, as sustenance for one, what others well could spare ; 
Thus good I did, since to — deeds so many I inclined.—” 
Ah! I suspected, little soul, thus much that | should find! * 


“ Next, to breathe life into her charms, in a young girl I dwelt; 
There in soft prison snugly housed what happiness I felt! 

Till to my hiding place a swarm of Cupids entrance gained, 
And after pillaging it well in garrison remained. 

Like old campaigners, there the rogues all sorts of mischief did: 
And night and day, whilst still I lay in little corner hid, 

How oft I saw the house on fire | scarce can call to mind.—” 
Ah! I suspected, little soul, thus much that I should find. 


“Some light on thy propensities may now upon thee break ; 

But prithee hark! one more remark | still,’ says she, “ woald make. 
’Tis this—that having dared one day with Heaven to make too free, 
God for my punishment resolved to shut me up in thee: 

Aad what with sittings iP at night, with work, and woman's art, 
Tears, and despair—for I forbear some secrets to impart— 

A poet is a very hell to soul thereto consigned !—” 

Ah! I suspected, little soul, thus much that I should find. w. Yr. 


—p——_ — 


A CAMPAIGN IN ALGIERS. 





When the blow of a fan, inflicted by an arrogant dey on an insolent 
consul, brought a French squadron off Algiers, to receive the official and 
blockade the port, noone beheld in the hostile demonstration the pre- 
lade to a long series of bloody campaigns; none foresaw the desperate 
and costly war in which French discipline, wealth, and ingenuity, have 
striven for seventeen years against the tenacious patriotism and fatalist 
courage of Africa’s desert children. Even later, when, after three years’ 
fruitless blockade, forty thousand French soldiers landed at Sidi Ferruch, 
and French cannon thundered against the palatial Kasbah, and the fort of 
Charles V., who supposed that these two-score thousand men were but 
the first instalment of multitudes devoted to death by lead and fever— 
that the roar of Bourmont’s _ was but the overture to the martial con- 
cert in which Frenchman and Bedouin were so long to play their parts ? 
Algiers fell; one hundred and fifty cannon, fifty millions of francs, and 
seventeen men-of-war, were the _— and trophy of the victors; but of 
these, in less than three months from their landing, fifteen thousand suc- 
cumbed to wounds, fever, and climate. The long-accumulated rarities 
and treasures of the Kasbah were shared amongst French officers, of 
whom the highest were not ashamed to sack their share of spoil; the sol- 
diers found proportionably rich plunder in humbler Qerchings, and in 
the beantiful country-houses environing the town. The dey, with his 
private property, and a suite of one hundred and twenty persons, was 
shipped off to Port Mahon. Here were chastisement for the offender, 
credit to the French arms, a sop to the French soldier ; sufficient had been 
done, it might be thought, for the vindication of France’s dignity; suffi- 
cient vengeance taken for the insult offered to her representative. But 
French ambition had still to be gratified. Whilst England's wer span- 

ned the world, and the little island on Europe’s coast owned, in each of 
the four other divisions of the globe, territories far exceeding its own 
extent. a few petty islands were all that France could show as colonies. 
The deficiency must be repaired, and an opportunity now offered.— 
North Africa was the very country for French conquerors and colonists. 
Its fertile soil, good ports, and facility of access, were all in favour of the 
scheme resolyed upon. And soon the crafty and selfish monarch, whom 
one revolution had called to the throne of the, Tuileries, and another has 
set aside, saw the advantage he would personally derive from a war of 
colonisation in Migeria, which by attracting the attention of the nation he 
governed, and dazzling, or at least amusing them with a little brief glory, 
would leave him greater liberty to reconstruct the royal prerogative, sha- 
ken to its base by the events that had given him a crown, and to pursue 
€ projects of dynastic aggrandizement which, far before the welfare 

of his country, were the grand aim of his egotistical desires. The vola- 
tile and light-hearted French nation, ever “ pleased with a trifle, tickled 
with a straw,” were to be kept in good humour by the feats of prowess 
of a Bugeaud, a Lamoriciére, or a Changarnier; by exaggerated re- 
on of petty conflicts, handsomely coloured in the docile Moniteur ; and 
ry the occasional exhibition of Moorish tents and umbrellas in the Tuile- 
ries gardens, or of bearded Arab prisoners gaping upon the boulevards. 
Unquestionably Algeria did its part in drawing French attention from 
Louis Philippe’s manceuvres; and it is curious to observe—although this 
cam be little more than a coincidence—how quickly the capture of Abd- 
el-Kader and the tranquillisation of his country bas been succeeded by a 





grave outbreak of popular dissatisfaction, and by the employment against 
the Citizen King of those very measures that drove his predecessor into 
exile and gave himself a crown. 

It was very soon found that the Bedouins, though undisciplined, and 
at first contemned by their more civilised opponents, were, in fact, any- 
thing but despicable foes, and that a large force was necessary for their 
subjugation. Driven from Algiers, Constantina, and their other strong- 
holds, they were neither destroyed nor discouraged, but boldly kept the 
field and harassed their enemies, who had to guard each inch of ground 
which they conquered. The French army of occupation was repeatedly 
reinforced; large drafts of French troops were necessary to fil up the 
chasms made in its ranks by disease and war: and in addition to the nu- 
merous regiments of the line sent from France to Africa, various auxiliary 
corps, more or less regular, were raised and augmented in the course of 
the long contest. The most prominent amongst these were the Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique, consisting of several squadrons of excellent light cavalry, 
chiefly volunteers, and of eight battalions of infantry. The latter nals 
up a sort of condemned regiments, to which were transferred from the 
French army men guilty of offences against discipline, such as wild con- 
duct, drunkenness, insubordination, and the like, not necessarily implying 
moral turpitude. Believers in the truth of a French proverb, signifying 
“ the greater the scamp the better the soldier,” will not wonder that these 
eight battalions were amongst the bravest and most distinguished of the 
African army. They were composed chiefly of smart young fellows, dar- 
ing and hot-headed, a majority of whom belonged to the corporation of 
maitres d’armes, or fencing-masters, of which we shall by and bye take 
oceasion further to speak. Sharp discipline was, of course, necessary ; 
and the officers were selected on account of known severity of character. 
Next to the Chasseurs come the Zouaves—light infantry, dressed Orien- 
tal fashion, and taking their name from an African tribe, although con- 
sisting chiefly of Frenchmen. Their dress is very picturesque, consisting 
of a red fez or cap, with a green turban-like band round it, a blue Turk- 
ish jacket and vest, with red lace and braid, a blue sash round the waist, 
loose, short, red breeches, tightly fastened below the knee, and contin- 
ued by leathern leggings to the ankle. white gaiters, and strong shoes. 
According to Eastern mode, jacket and vest without collars, cut round at 
the neck, which is left bare. The costume is excellent for that climate 
and service. Lamoriciére was formerly colonel of the Zouaves, which 
have at all times greatly distinguished themselves; and many of the offi- 
cers were young men of excellent French families, tempted by the pictu- 
resque garb and adventurous nature of the service. Then come Spahis, 
native soldiers, officered chiefly by French, like our native regiments in 
India. There was the Parisian Legion, a corps raised soon after the com- 
mencement of the war, and composed principally of idlers and ne’er-do- 
weels recruited in the French metropolis—a terribly unruly set, whom 
feyer swept away by hundreds during the first year of their African ser- 
vice. The vacancies were filled by conscripts; and, at last, the corps was 
got into first-rate discipline, and was admitted into the regular army as 
the 67th regiment of the line. Finally, during the whole period of the 
Algerine war, we find a body of foreigners, consisting of deserters, politi- 
cal refugees, and escaped criminals (mingled, perhaps, with a few of the 
better s*am »,) from nearly every European nation, serving under French 
colours by the name of the Foreign Legion. 

It is not proposed to enter, in this i 
rican war, or a history of all or any of the different corps just enumera- 
ted. The business of the present paper is with a young adventurer, who, 
after carrying the musket in more countries than one, has abandoned it 
for the pen,—a more peaceable, if not always a more harmless weapon. 
We believe him to have done his duty with his gun; we can honestly 
praise him for the way in which he handles his goose-quill. His African 
experiences were various ; and laborious rather than military. Although 
bearing arms, and wearing a soldier’s coat, he did not fire as! not—scarcely 
saw one fired—during his twelve months service in Africa. 

Mr. Rosen first presents himself to us in the character of passenger on 
board of a ship bound from the Brazils to Marseilles; at which place, af- 
ter considerable buffeting off the Balearics, he arrived early in March, 
1834. Here he remained till towards the middle of June, before execu- 
ting his strange project (long since formed, he tells us,) of enlisting as a 
private soldier in the Foreign Legion of Algiers. He does not explain 
his reasons for selecting so desperate a course,—these not coming, he says, 
within the scope and intention of his work; but he promises that, if any 
of his readers be tormented over-much by curiosity, he will, upon per- 
sonal application, give them a full, true, and particular account of all they 
desire to know. Less curious persons may believe, if they so please, that 
a strong wish to see Africa drove him to take up the musket. Without 
any intention of performing a pilgrimage to Holstein, for the purpose of 
prying into Mr. Rosen’s private affairs, we decline believing that mere 
ove of strange lands and thirst of adventure seduced a man of his edu- 
cation and habits of life into the coarse uniform of a legionary soldier. 
What his motives were, however, is a point wholly unimportant. He 
shows us enough of his proceedings before enlistment to prove how dif- 
ferent were his previous associates from those he found under the colours. 
He arrived in France with some pecuniary resources, resolved to expend 
them before adopting a course which certainly required a very cousidera- 
ble degree of resolution. Between the confinement and privations of a 
long sea-voyage, and the still more rigid restraints of a mili service, 
he interposed a brief period of relaxation and enjoyment—a thin layer of 
cavier between two unsavoury slices of coarse ration bread. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 


His holidays having expired, and Black Monday arrived, he betook 
himself to the quarters of General Damremont, who subsequently fell at 
Constantina, but at that time commanded the military division of Mar- 
seilles. The general received him very affably, but greatly wondered 
when he heard the purpose of his visit, and kindly tried to dissuade him 
from it. 

“What, sir,” said he to me, “you, who appear a young man of good family, 
you wish to join that corps®? Do you know that you must enter asa private sol- 
dier, and that the Algerine Legion handle shovel and pickaxe oftener than a mus- 
ket? Itis a very severe service; and I do not think it can ever suit you. I ad- 
vise you to give up the idea,ifspossible, and return to your own country.” 

3 General.” I replied, “I am grateful for the advice you deign to give me; but 
I have the honour to tell you that I am finally resolved. I am aware of the posi- 
tion of the Legion; I know my lot will not be brilliant: but I hope good conduct, 
and — little capacity, may induce circumstances that will render it more sup- 
portable.” 


Finding him thus resolved, General Damremont recommended the ad- 
venturer to Colonel Bernelle, then in command of the Legion; and di- 
rected him to go to Toulon, where he would find the depot of the corps, 
and be admitted to join it. To Toulon, accordingly, Rosen forthwith be- 
took himself; but the recruiting officer being out, he postponed his enlist- 
ment till the following day, and passed the interval in seeing the town. 
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»lace, into a dissertation on the Af- | 





He gives some curious details concerning the galley-slaves, of whom 
there are generally above 6000 at Toulon, about half of them being sen- 
tenced to perpetual labour. They wear green caps and grey dresses, with 
“T. F.” (travaux forces) upon the sleeve; and work in the arsenal, in the | 


often drunken and not very reputable characters. Thus, probably, does 
it happen, that in spite of complicated precautions, and of the strong gar- 
rison of Toulon, galley-slaves frequently escape. Their dwelling joins 
the great marine arsenal, and consists of im ly long halls, wit rows 
of camp-beds on either side, to which they are every evening chained. 
A sack of straw and a blanket compose their mattress and covering. 
Their leisure hours are employed, by many of them, in the manufacture 
of most ingenious toys and ornaments which are sold in a bazaar, and the 
price given them by instalments, or on their release. Mr. Rosen there 
saw a line-of-battle ship, with rigging complete, wrought out of the finest 
steel, and no bigger than a hen’s egg. The equipment of the vessel was 
complete ; not a thing was wanting; and some of its parts were 80 ex- 

uisitely minute, that a magnifying glass was necessary to distinguish 
them. This curiosity was weruhehes by an Englishman for eight hundred 
francs, or thirty-two pounds. Small boxes, and knick-knacks of various 
kinds, are made out of cocoa-nut shell, with portraits, landscapes, scenes 
from the heathen mythology, &c. &c., beautifully carved upon them. 
For five francs Mr. Rosen bought one, upon which was cut a striking like- 
ness of Napoleon. 

After spending at the coffee-house the last —. he was to pass as a 
civilian, the aspirant to military glory, tempted-by the beauty of the night, 
strolled out upon the glacis of the fortress. The air was balmy with scent 
of flowers, wafted by the soft breeze from adjacent gardens, and, absorbed 
in speculation as to his future fortunes, he unwittingly prolonged his walk 
until the hour of eleven, clanging from the n-clocks, warned him to 
return. He hurried back to the nearest gate, but found to his disagree- 
able surprise, the iron grating closed against him, and was informed by 
the grinning sentry that he must have the kindness to wait for admission 
till four the next morning. Every gate of the town was closed, and the 
future antagonist of the Bedouins had a fair prospect of an anticipatory 
bivouac upon the is. Upon inquiry, however, he learned that he 
should find taverns pon the high-road, where beds and good wine at @ 
half-penny a ditre were procurable, and the corporal of the wt especi- 
ally recommended to him the sign of the Old Grenadier. Thankful that 
matters were no werse, Mr. Rosen turned about to seek the promised 
shelter. He had proceeded but a few paces when a cannon boomed from 
a bastion in his reat, and immediately, from the line of sentries manning 
the walls, a cry arose of “ Sentinelle, garde d vous!” This nocturnal re- 
port made the wanderer start and pause ; but before the outcry upon the 
walls had ceased, he again resumed his walk, left the glacis, and incli 
to the right, followed the high-road. All was still, when suddenly his 
footsteps were again arrested by a hoarse “‘ Who goes there?” 





“Traveller,” repliéd I, not knowing whence the call came, when suddenly, from 
some adjacent busheg, three men stepped out, and the moon, just then emerging 
from behind a cloud, 8hone upon a group by no means calculated to reassure a so- 
litary wayfarer. repulsive-looking figures, in old, worn-out, half-military 
garb, barefooted, and with the most abominable countenances I had ever seen, 
stood before me. 

“ Whither bound, friend traveller?” said one of them, a little foxy fellow with 
tattered red overalls, a blue smock-frock, and a military cap, below which last ap- 
peared a face that would certainly have been sufficiently hideous without a long 
scar that divided it nearly into two portions. 

“It is very late,’’ said another of the precious trio, who wore a broad-brimmed 
hat upon his head, the hair upon which was shorn to the very roots, and a ragged 
hussar jacket upon his datas. “Ttis very late; I reckon you won't go any 
further.’ And then, with a searching look, as if desirous to see what impression 
the question made upon me, “ Are you not afraid of the escaped convicts ?’’ said 
he. “They might attack you here. You heard the cannon-shot? you know what 
that means ?”’ 

“ Not in the least, sir,’ replied I, with all the coolness I could assume. 
a stranger, and do not know the customs of the country.’ 

“Indeed!” said the third fellow, a tall powerful figure in a foraging-cap and 
sailor's dress; “you are a stranger here? You do not know that the cannon-shot 
is to alarm the surrounding peasants, and to tell them galley-slaves have escaped ? 
If they catch the birds they get a gee reward, and that is why we came out when 
we heard the gun, in hopes of making a hundred francs or so.” 

“Well,” replied I, “ good luck to you; and good night, gentlemen.” 

And thereupon I woul fain have parted company with the gentlemen, whom I 
could not doubt were themselves fugitive galley-slaves; but this was not so easy. 

“ Holla, sir!’ cried the little one; “ not so fast—we want you to help us. Please 
to stop with us. We will divide the reward,” added he, with a villanous smile. 
“ Our comrade has lagged behind with a sore foot, but he will be up directly; and 
you, Mr. Traveller, wi ag enough to pay for a few bottles of wine.” 

I could but put the best face on the matter. Luckily I had little money about 
me, and I was willing enough to give it all, so I might getsafe away ; but I confess 
my heart sunk as I noted the greedy and dangerous looks the three ruffians cast at 
my clothes, and heard them whispering together in their convict slang. I made a 
violent effort to appear unconcerned, and replied smilingly,— 

“T am very willing, gentlemen; let us seek a tavern; what money I have is at 
your service.” 

And producing the few francs I had in my pocket I handed them to my red- 
haired friend, who took them with a suspicious look, and hooking himself a 
my arm, moved towards the high-road. I was fain to follow, affecting an indiffer- 
ence I certainly did not feel. ‘Behind us came the two others. Passing by some 
bushes, a peculiar noise attracted my attention. 

“Tt is nothing,” said my companion; “it is our comrade Wenchgs his foot.” 

A strange sort of bandaging, ought I, that sounds exactly like a file upon iron; 
but I said nothing, and the next instant I was disturbed in my meditations by the 
appearance of the fourth of the party, who must have dressed his wound with 

reat surgical skill, seeing that no trace of lameness remained, save and except 
Sat peculiar drag of the ‘eg which I had already observed in the three others, 
and which is pretty usual with persons accustomed to an iron-anklet, 


“Tam 


Admission was sought at several taverns, but could nowhere be ob- 
tained, to the great discomfort of Mr. Rosen, who was compelled to wan- 
der about the whole night with his dangerous companions. These no 
longer concealed their real character of galley-slaves, but openly discussed 
before him their plans of escape, finally deciding to return into Toulon. 
Between the French and the Italian gates of that town is a smaller en- 
trance, the shortest way to the Grand Cours, upon which the market is 
held, and through this pass nearly all the carts and waggons bearing pro- 
duce for sale. A crowd of these vehicles, covered tor the most part with 
a linen awning, awaited the opening of the gate, and when these took 
place the four convicts pre red to enter with them. Poor Rosen, drowsy 
and frightened, stripped of money and silk handkerchief, received a hint 
to fullow his nose in the contrary direction, and to avoid recognition 
should he again fall in with his queer friends. He gladly availed himself 
of the permission to depart, and looking round when he had attained 
what he considered a safe distance, he saw the runaways clamber into 
different waggons and conceal themselves amongst the fruit-baskets and 
piles of vegetables. He now returned to his inn, and, after a tew hours’ 
sleep and a restorative breakfast, again sought the recruiting-officer, who, 
like General Damremont, strove to dissuade him from his purpose; but 
Rosen was obstinate, and, finally, his engagement was drawn up for three 
years’ service in the Foreign Legion. He enlisted under the name of 
Frederick Frederick, aged twenty-one years, a student, native of Den- 
mark, and coming last from the Brazils ; and having signed away his free 
agency for thrice twelve months, he proceeded to the St. Louis barracks 
to report himself to the sergeant-major of his company. In the barrack- 
yard he suddenly found himself amongst a very mixed assembl e. A 
detachment of recruits had just arrived from Strasburg, consisting for the 
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Installed in barracks, and an iron bed alotted to him, Mr. Rosen had 
to submit to a deal of curiosity and questioning, due chiefly to the re- 
spectability of his dress and appearance. A little well-timed liberality, 
in the way of a supply of wine for the whole room, propitiated his new 
comrades; and when he had exchanged his civilian garb for the red over- 
alls and grey cont, his quality of gentleman was soon forgotten, and he 
was voter a good comrade on all hands. Judgin from the tone of his 
narrative, he speedily became inured to the manifold disagreeables of his 
new position. The change must have been great, indeed, to a man who, 
as he hints, bad mixed with the best society of Marseilles; from feeding 
on the fat and lying ou the soft, and sauntering away his time oa promen- 
ades, in theatres and coffee-houses, to the gloomy barrack, the hard, bug- 
infested couch, and the coarse ratatouille, conceded him by the French 
Government, with the addition of ill-fitting clothes and a half-penny per 
diem in consideration of his entire services and unconditional obedience. 
Moreover depot lite was wearisome and monotonous, and Mr. Rosen re- 
joiced not a hittle when, about three weeks after his enlistment, he was 
shipped, with sixty other recruits, on board a French corvette, for con- 
veyance to Africa. Four days’ pleasant sail brought them to Algiers, 
through which town and along a road as good as any in France they were 
marched to the country-house known by the name of Mustapha Pasha, 
where the staff of the Foreign Legion then lay. During their inspection 
here by the adjutant-major, a number of officers sauntered out of their 
quarters ina loose ee coal suitable to the oppressively hot climate. 
hese gentlemen, however, soon beata precipitate retreat, for the purpose 
of downing the regulation uniform, upon the appearance of a little dark 
Corsican, with a something Napoleonic in his air and figure ; which some- 
thing he endeavoured to augment by imitating, as far as Cir umstances 
permitted, his great eouutryman. Colonel, afterwards General Bernelle, 
took great interest in the Legion he « ommanded, and had come down to 
examine the new recruits, which were distributed according to their ca- 
racity and attainments. Those who understood music were alotted to the 
-_, amiths and carpenters were sent to the sappers and miners, the rest 
to the ranks. Rosen was amongst the latter, and was forthwith introduced 
by his sergeant into a barrack like a dog-keanel, with rows of hammocks, 
swarming with fleas, suspended trom the roof. Having got through the | 
night (im continual conflict with the greedy blood-suckers), he would 
gladly have gone into Alwiers, but could not get leave for Unat day, 80 
consoled himself by wandering about the neighbourhood and visiting what 
had once been a magnificent Moorish country-house, known by the French 
as the Maison Riche. It had belonged to a great officer of the dey’s, but 
was then inhabited by several French families :— 


t 





Through rather a low door one reached the inner court of the building, sur 
rounded by a double row of lofty marble pillars, supporting two stories and gal 
Series, upon which latter the doors and windows opened, all draped with vines 
and filled with beautiful plants in pots. Ln the middle of the court was a fountain, 
in whose basin were a multitude of small gold fishes and litde tortoises, the latter 
no bigger than a dollar, with perticaloured shells,and very pm to look upon, 
The whole court, as well as the various staircases, was paved with tiles of paint. 
ed porcelain Pity it was to see every thing in the magnificent building runnins. 
rapidly tn dewas — - armange tres* thee <p ont ot jh mane lain pavement be 

1¢ great omd lesser courts were, for the most part, dead; and the aviarins, once 

ull of gaudy parrots and rare singing birds, were tenanted by fowls and young 
ewine; the terraces were broken down, the vine and jasmine bowers torn asun 
der; exotic plants, the size of trees, were shamefully cut and damaged. In the 
negle ted gardens, however, oranges, figs, and malberries, grew in great abun 
dance, although the former were small and bitter, far superior to some I subse- 
quently tasted at Belina 


Another flea-bitten night, and Mr. Rosen, having received musket and 
eartridge-box, was marched off with some other recruits to the camp of 
Couba, where the second battalion of the Legion lay The way was along 
the sea shore, over an old Roman road, frinved on either side by thick 
hedges of the prickly Indian fig. Itled past the Calé de Platanes, or 
PV lane-tree Cotfee-house, an Arabian establishment, where a number of the 
aboriyvines are constantly to be found stretched upon ¢ arpets in the cool 
shade of some gigantic and very aucient plane-trees, drinking coffee and 
amoking tobacco, whilst their horses, asses, or camels, refreah themselves 
ata beautilul spring. Theroad from the « otfee-house to Couba barracke, 
and the barracke themselves, were the work of the Legion, and on arri- 
val Mr. Rosen found the realisation of General Damremont’s assurance: 
that Legion soldiers were more often employed as labourers than as wa 
riora. 

Searcely had he reached Couba and taken possession of his haim- 
mock when the battalion was called together by sound of drum; spades, 
pickaxes and wheel-barrows were distributed amongst them; and it was 
with one of the last-named useful but unmilitary machines that our recruit | 
opened the campaign, considerably to his disgust, and to the blistering of | 
his palms, uninured to such rude labour. Road-making over for the day, 
he had to submit to another kind of torture, for the infliction of which he 
was handed over toa drunken old Swias drill-master, who cursed and blas- 
*hemed from the Fallin!” to the “ Dismiss!” and would, doubtless, | 
eee used his cane upon the clumsy squad, but for the strictnessof the | 
French military code. Rosen, however, better provided with money 
than most of his comrades, found means to propitiate the crusty corporal 
by an occasional dram, and was accordingly pronounced a most promis- | 
ing recruit, although he honestly confesses that during his three years’ 
service in the Legion he never attained sufficient skill in the management 
of his musket to enable him to present and shoulder arms with perfect 
dexterity and smartness. We have already seen, however, that at load- 
ing and firing he was an adept, accomplishments more prized in a service 
like that than the most elaborate manwuvres of amere  barrack-yard 
butterfly. That his qualities as a man of action were soon discovered is 
manifest from the fact of his recommendation, within a few days of his 
Joining the battalion, for promotion to corporal rank, which relieved him 
from spade-work and from standing sentry, although it sometimes gave 
him the embarrassing feeling that he was commanding men who knew 
more of soldiering than himself, : 

_ Thus passed the month of July. On the Ist of Angust the two batta- 
lions of the Legion were to relieve a French regiment of the line at the 
camp of Douera. Before departure Mr. Rosen witnessed a sight that, at 
the time, made a very deep impression on him, although subsequently 
and especially in Spain, habit enabled him to look upon such scenes with 
indifference. This was the execution of a young soldier, a native of Ba- | 
den, who, in a moment of drunkenness, and irritated by reproaches, had | 
thrown a blacking-box in his sergeant's face. The non-commissioned offi- 
cer, a brutal ill-conditioned Swias, had at ounce made his report; a court. | 
martial was held, and the delinquent sentenced to death for using manual | 
violence towards his superior. The execution was to take place upon the | 
plain of Mustaphn, in presence of the whole garrison of Algiers. We | 
will translate Mr. Rosen's account of the spectacle :— 





| 














, ; 
When I arrived upon the ground with my battalion, several regiments were al- 


Teady formed up in a great square, open on one side. The place we took up was 
close w the spot where the sentence was to be carried into effect. Soon the dull | 
anddistant sound of a drum was heard approaching from the direction of the city. | 
and immediately afterwards a guard came in sight followed by a mob of gazers, 

ad surroanding the unhappy criminal. The drum sounded dismally, beating the | 
dead march. At a canteen at the entrance of the plain the escort halted, whilst 





| sous of pay, he made me: 
| weak with illness, was easily affected by wine, and thus it was he had committed 


though be well knew persistance in it would result in the soldier's « 
bution, however, was in store for him; for when subsequently in Spain, be had 

been promoted to a commission, his low conduct and disgrac eful tricks caused him | 
| to be infamously cashiered and sent back to France | 


vaths of Pyrmont, driving mag: | ing the latest discoveries and intelligence, he was told, amongst other mar- 


- | camp. With this view, he had taken great pains with the band of his Le- 


| the waist in the tenacious slime, had to be dragged out by their comrades 


column now halted, and the men piled arms and lay down upon the grass | their power only to destroy 7?” 


After the attendant chaplain bad ken afew words to him, and the judge advo 


in French and German, he was placed in 


eyes, but he refused w submit, and it was not insisted upon. He him 
off his great coat, folded it neatly, and plac ed it before hun with his 


The Corporals had atteuded w his prayer; he stirred not after their | 
olley. With clang of martial music the whole of the troops now marched poe 
he corpse, whose head was shattered by the bullets; then the sappers buried bim 


| where he fell. All were sorry for his fate, for he was a brave soldier and good 


omrade. Having been for some days in hospital, where he had saved up afew 


with some companions on coming out ; his head, sull 


he breach of discipline for which he suffered. His prosecutor, the sergeant, 


whose harsh language had provoked the outrage, was aniversally blamed. Whilst | 
still in time, he was urged to withdraw the charge, but aang refused, al 
| 
' 


eath. Hetri 


When Mr. Rosen, lauding at Marseilles, and eager, after his protracted 
voyage, for European uews, questioned the Provengal boatmen concern- 


vellous things, of portable fortresses, constructed in France and sent over 
to Algeria to be employed in the taking of Coustantina. His informant 
having told him an iustant before, and with an air of profound conviction, 
that Napoleon had not died at St. Helena, but was still alive in America, 
planning a return to France (a belief prevalent till within a very few years 
amorgat the lower orders of Frenchmen), it is not surprising that Mr. Ro- 
sen discredited the tale of the moveable towers pearly as much as that of 
the resuscitated emperor. There was a mixture of trath, how ever, li the 
sailor’s yarn. The blockhouses so generally used by the French in Alge- 
ria were made, in the first instance, of timbers shaped in France and ship- 
xed thence to Africa. Of these blockhouses, whieh abound upon the 
French lines, two were to be seen upon the way to Douera. T Mey are 
entirely of wood, and at a distance resemble Dutch windmills. The 
ground-story consists solely of a very strong timber enclosure, serving to | 
support the upper floor, loopholed all round, and admitting a garrison of | 





about thirty men. It is reached by meaus of a ladder, which the occu- 
pante draw up after them, and are then in security from casual attacks of 
the Bedouins. Of course such forts as these could not long withstand ar- 
tillery; but to the Arabs, whose sole arms are musket and yataghan, they 
are impregnable. Even in the basement openings are sometimes made, 
through which to throw hand-grenades when the enemy hazard them- 
selves, near enough. A ditch, wall, and chevaux-de-frise are added to the 
detences; and thus protected, the scanty garrisons have continually held 
out against the assaults of hundreds of Bedouins, Hadjouts, and Kay- | 
biles. 

At that period the most advanced point of French occupation in Africa, 
the camp of Douera, traversed by every expedition towards the Atlas 
chain or into the rich district of the Metidja, presented a scene of great 
bustle and activity. Barracks, store-houses, magazines, and shops were 
in rapid progress of construetion at the hands of thousands of military 
workmen. Besides the Foreign Legion, constituting the garrison properly 
so called, there were many other troops there; sappers and engineers, 
soldiers of the wagou-train, detachments of cavalry to supply orderlies, 
and compagnies de discipline, ov « ondemned companies, to which the most 
severe and painful labours were allotted. Then there was the usual al- 
lowance of camp-followers, aud a perfect town of huts and booths, taverns, 








and shops of all kinds. 
| 


Here, in the reed-hut of a French wine-seller, sit a party of Legionaries, singing | 
German songs and sipping the black wine of Provence ; yonder a party of sappers 
carry a stew they have just made into the shop of their countryman, the Alsatian 
baker On one side, under a tree, a soldier has established a game of Loto, and 
loudly proclaims the numbers as he draws them out of a dirty forage cap. The 
card costs a sou, and the players are many, the lookers-on more. On the edge of 
the thicket graze several saddled Arab horses, whilst their masters—Turkish Spa 
his, employed as orderlies and couriers between camp and city—are stretched lazi- | 
ly in front of a little tent, wraj ped in their loose red bernouses, whilst a Negro | 
boy prepares coffee and puts hot coals into their long pipes; and an old Negro 
he oil-cakes, a favourite delicacy both with Arabs and Christians. 

Somewhat further, on a space of ground allotted to them, are acrowd ef Arabs | 
| of adjacent and distant tribes, with country produce forsale. Large oranges from 
| Belide, pulpy prickly figs, bananas, strawberries and mulberries, green out purple 
| figs, are sold here in vast quantities, and at exceedingly low prices. A dozen or- | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


ba 


anges cost a sou; a tall pointed basket, such as the Arabs carry on their heads, full | bal 


| of beautiful prickly figs, is sold for two sous; bananas and tree-figs are still cheap 
er; and it has often been found necessary to raise the price by order of the police, 
the health of the soldiers suffering from excessive consumption of fruit. Nothing 










these weapous were purchased by French officers at high og 
8 conference, by means of an interpreter, between General Ra ~ 7 
the Arabs, the latter handed over some heavy bags of money o ie 
in exchange papers (probably receipts) ; the column mar hed Fa 
era,and the Bedouins scampered away in the dire tion ti & 
Atlas. —_ 
At that time it was customary for the French troops 


in Alger. 
change their quarters every month, and this gave Mr. Rosen £ena w& 


’ : . oppor ty 
| of seeing a good deal of the country during his twelve poche a oa 
there. From Douera he was marched back to Mustapha,—not “Rennes 
’ ever, 


to the flee-infested dog-kennels, but to roomy stone barracks. 
ity of Algiers enabled him frequently to visit that city and 
riosities. The best houses and palaces were occ upied by the rene} 
erals, or used for general military purposes; such as hospitals we l gen. 
and storehouses General Trezel lived in one of the dey's — 
whose inner court was surrounded by several rows of marble ie 
by tiers of galleries, gorgeous with Oriental architecture and rich 1 and 
In the hospital of Bab Azoun, the si k men lay in long glass-roofed Lane 
between rows of magnificent marble columus; and in the marine « Nadie, 
the soldiers spread their beds on marble-paved floors, and huny their = _ 
pous upon pillars of alabaster. The Kashbah itself iad not Cscuper “ 
miliation. 1ts innumerable courts, saloons, and galleries, omen : _ 
racks and warehouses; where the houris of the dey’s seraglio ones de var. 
ed away their time in the sybaritical enjoyments of eastery luxury, emi 
in a seclusion never penetrated by a stranger’s eye, bearded pola 
now sung, drank, — swore. The magnificent audience chamber — 
the impetuous dey fanned away his kingdom, was encumbered with “hed 
of red trousers and grey coats, intended for the equipment of Frenc ~ 
giments. And in the vaults, where so many Christian slaves have groaned 
aad languished, the cooks now prepared the mess of the soldiers who 
delivered the last of these captives. Not ouly in a few principal buildin 
but throughout the town, in every street and square, Mr. Rosen was struck 
by the strange medley of the picturesque and the civilized, th. Freach 
and the Oriental. The Rue de la Marine had already assumed quite on 
European aspect, the Moorish editices being replaced by magnificent 
houses of modern style, with capital shops on the basement floor Coffee. 
houses, restaurants, newspaper-rooms, of course ! milliners and thivolities 
equally so ; and finally, a French theatre, with vaudevilles of Scribe and 
dramas of Victor Hugo. There was a beer house, kept by Bayarian brew. 
ers, and much frequented, although the climate is by no means favourable 
to brewing ; and a mosque, turned intoa church by the introduction of 
a high altar, where the devout went to pray, and the French hung the 
flags captured from the foe. But before Mr. Rosen had half satiated his 
curiosity by rambling about Algiers, the quick-recurring change of quar. 
ters came, and he returned to the Camp of Couba, where a little ven- 
ture befel him. 


The view’ 
1s pec t ite ¢ u- 


I recollect in particufar (says Mr. Rosen,) amonget the various distinguished vig. 


| itors we at that time saw, anumerous group of horsemen who, early one mom 


appeared at the blockhouse. Most of them were very richly and tastefully attired 
in Arab costume, but the practised eye soon detected some who, whilst atten 
due dignity in the draping of the noble garb, were evidently unused to its wear 
They alighted from their horses—fine Arabian coursers, with rich saddles and 
embroidered reins ; and my astonishment was not small when one of them—e pow. 
erful and handsome man, whom the others treated with much respect—inquired, 
in the purest German, of one of the soldiers, the way to our commandant’s quar. 
ters. ‘The soldier, chancing to be a Frenchman, did not understand the question, 
and I hastened to reply, at the same time preceding the guests to the colonel’s 
dwelling. There are a vast number of chameleons in the neighbourhood of the 
Maison Carreé, and we used to catch them and carry them about with us, for the 
soon become accustomed to men, and grew so familiar, that we kept them in the 
breast-pockets of our coats. One of these creatures happened to be sitting on my 
shoulder, and this seemed greatly to amuse the stranger, who asked me several 
questions about the little animal, and, amongst others, whether 1 would sell it, 
This I refused to do, but added, that it would give me great pleasure if my coun. 
tryman (for such he evidently was) would accept it as a souvenir of the Maison 
Carree and the Foreign Legion. At first he refused, but seeing me obstinate in 
declining to sell it, he at last took the creature away in the folds of his bernous, 
Our commandant. who seemed to expect the stranger, received him with much 
distinction, whilst I and my comrades puzzled our brains as to whom this German- 
Arab could be. The Spahis of his escort could tell us little. One of them said 
he was a Polish prince, on a visit to the Governor of Algiers, and who had made 
an excursion to the banks of the Hamza, atthe foot of Atlas. Not till long after 
wards did I learn wat the stranger was no other than Prince Puckler Muskau, 
the fashionable tour-writer, who at that period passed several months in Algeria 


The result of the prince’s tour, as those of our readers to whom modern 
German literature 1s familiar will probably remember, was the book 
known as Semilassoin Africa; where we also find detailed the adven- 
tures of a soldier of the Foreign Legion, set down by the writer from ver- 
narrative. It is but just to add that he made himself very popular 
with his countrymen serving in Africa by his affability and kindness, and 
leftone of his own books, T'utti Frutti, as a present to a soldier of the Le 


~eu compare with the unbounded oe | of an Arab who fancies himself defrauded } gion, who afterwards lent it to Mr. Rosen. 


of an orange or a fig. With frightful cries and face inflamed with rage, he pur 
sues the thief, abandoning his whole basket to the mercy of the soldiers, who, 
amidst shouts of laughter, assail its contents. Then comes the solemn-visaged 
gendarme, as invariably to be seen in the fruit-market of Douera as in the Tuile 
nies at Paris, in huge jack-boots and formal cocked-hat, drives away the plunder 
ers, and guards the deserted baskets till the appearance of the owner, who re 
turns to his diminished store cursing frightfully, and having lost far more by 
his absence than the fig of contention he has, probably, not succeeded in recov 
ering. 

Towards @ ening the streets of the camp, which were straight and re. 
gular, and kept thoroughly clean, served as apromenade. Put a French. 
ian Where you will, he must have his place of lounge and rendezvous, 
is café, his billiard-room, aud the cabinet de lecture, where to take a daily | 
glance at the news mpers. None of these things were lacking in the | 
camp ot Douera, and the Café Frangais, although only a boarded shed, was 
by no means uncomfortably arranged within. Ladies, too, had not feared | 
to alventure themselves thus far into the desert, despite the lion’s roar 
and the Arab’s wild hurra. Several of the superior officers had their 
Wives with them, and the lady of Colonel Bernelle gave evening parties. 
Her husband did all in his power to increase the social enjoyments of the 





gion. It consisted of fifty musicians, chiefly Germans, and included seve- 
ral of very great skill upon their respective instruments. The band-mas- 
ter had formerly occupied the same post in a Bavarian regiment, and under | 
his direction the Foreign Legion could soon boast one of the best orches- 
tras in the French service. Bernelle also devised another musical treat | 
for his comrades and their ladies. The Legion included a number ot | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


South Germans, especially Wurtemburgers and Bavarians. No one who 
has travelled in South Germany can fail to have remarked the natural mu- 
sical talents of the people,—the skill and harmony with w hich, at fairs, | 
festivals, and so forth, those self-taught singers repent in chorus their bean- 
uful uational and local airs. Colonel Bernelle sought out of the ranks of 
his battalions a number of men with good ear and voice, and these were 
united into a kind of singing club, which performed every evening to a | 
numerous audience. Then, at nine o'clock, the drums rattled out the re- 
treat, the band played a final symphony, and men and officers retired to 
their tents. Half-an-hour later the camp was buried in silence, broken only 
by the replies of the sentinels to the reliefs and rounds, and by the how!l- 
ing of the jackals, who, at nightfall, creep from their lurking-places and | 
prowl nearer to the abodes of men. And thus went life in the camp of 
Douera,—monotonously enough, if not altogether disagreeably. But sol- 
diers, naturally grumbling animals, are apt to be especially discontented | 
when condemned to inaction within sight of a foe; and many of the ad- | 
venturous Legionaries, including our friend the Holsteiner, cursed the | 
Arabs for the indifference or want of pluck that kept them trom any hos- | 
tile attempts upon the camp, now daily increasing in size, strength, and 
importance. At last, a sudden nocturnal call to arms raised hopes of a 
skirmish. The troops turned out in dead silence, and with closed ranks 
leaving but a feeble garrison behind. It soon appeared, however, that 
the expedition had no Fe bo more bellicose than that of escorting the 
French general Rapatell to Boutfarik, where he had an appointment with 
the chiefs of some allied tribes. Bouffarik is about three leagues from | 
Douera, and the road to it lies through abominable swamps, in which the 
horses sunk to their bellies, and where sole of the soldiers, immersed to | 





The darkness increased the difficulty of keeping the right track, which | 
leads along anold Roman dike. At last, after some hours’ wading in the 
bog, the column reached the celebrated Pass of Bouffarik, where the Le- | 
gion some time previously, when forming the rear guard on the return 
trom a razzia, was set = by Arab horsemen and suffered severe loss. 
notw ithstanding their gallant defence. The heads of some unfortunates, 
who fell alive into the enemy's hands, were afterwards exhibited upon 
the trees of Bouffarik. Ata tew hundred yards from these same trees the 


to rest from the fatigues of the night. Under the trees stood fifty mount- 


| ed Arabs, some of whom, distinguished by the brilliant white of their arms | 


the tavern keeper, according to the prevailing custom, brought the delinquent his | ana saddlery, appeared to be cuiefs of tribes. Almost all of them had | 


last drink, a lar. . Freac | 
: ge glass of Freach brandy. Then the mournful march was re 
Sumed, till the guard, still surrounding their prisoner, paused in the centre of a 


long guns slung across their shoulders, with very large locks of peculiar 


construction, and barrels richly inlaid with silver and gold; splendid ya- | 


ja } - “ *) ~ 
sqeare. The condemned man was a tall handsome oung fellow, of about five | taghans, with scabbards of chased silver, were belted round their waists: | 


ani - : - 4 > 
‘wenty, His uniform was clean and well-arranged ; his hair and beard, grow and in their girdles were pistols of similar make to the guns. Some of | 


It would have been hard upon Mr. Rosen to have sent him away from 
Algiers without allowing him to partake of one of those great achievemeu's 
of modern French wartare known asa razzia. Accordingly in the month 
of May, at about midnight, his battalion was turned out, in company with 
a squadron of regular Spahis, who served as guides. After traversing for 
several hours the low grounds of the Metid ja im the direction of the Atlas 
chain, a part of the horsemen hurried forward, and presently the infantry 
heard some dropping shots. These were music to Mr. Rosen's ears, who 
decmed them the harbingers ofa tight. The poor young man had formed 
a very erroneous idea of French warfare in Algeria. The enemy to be 
encountered was far too gentle to realize his martial aspirations. Instead 
of curved scymitar and deadly rifle, crook and cowhorn were the wea- 
pons of the toe. No tawny Moslems, still fieree in their captivity, van 
quished but unsubdued, were to grace his triumphantreturn to the Square 
House. In their stead, bleating sheep and “milky mothers’ were in abun- 
dance. He had but to turn his bayonet into a goad, and feast his imagina- 
tion with savoury dreains of future mutton, instead of less substantial vis 
ions of glory,—now, alas dissipated. The distant shots grew more nu- 
merous, aud mingled with them were the cries of men, women, and ehild- 
ren, Atday break the battalion halted in the immediate vicinity of an 
Arab douar, whence the Spahis soon made their appearance, driving before 
them an immense flock of cows, sheep, aud goats. The douar belonged 
to the above-mentioned tribe of Beni Mussa, and its inhabitants had driv- 


| en away the flocks and herds of a tribe allied with the French. Com- 


plaint was made to the Governor of Algiers, who ordered this razzia to 
revenge the aggression. The Spahis having surrounded the douar— 
whose occupants, unsuspicious ot danger, lay asleep in their hute—fired 
a few shots. These ps the Arabs, and, with their wives and children 
they fled in dismay. They were allowed to escape unpursued, whilst 
their assailants collected the cattle—not only that which had been stolen 
but that which really belonged to the unlucky Bedouins. It amounted |- 
together to more than twelve thousand head, including fifty camel 
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THE ARMOURER OF MUNSTER. 
A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF FANATICISM. 


XIV.—THE WARNING. 


Short as was the time occupied by this incident, a wild tumult seemed 
to have been raised in the city during the absence of the patrol. Bells 
tolled in the utmost disorder from the spires, the drums were beaten in 
all directions, and the streets were filled with masses of armed mea. 
Franz and Hanslein ascended to the flat roof of the guard-house, from 
whence they had a view of the town. The wide-spread city was illumi- 
nated by a glare of fire /rom the market-place, the fire-baskets were 
blazing inevery street, and the beautiful Front of the cathedral of St 
Lambert was distinctly visible in the red light of the conflagration. At 
intervals, the yells of ‘the populace rose upon the air, and increased the 
horror of the spectacle. At length the confusion subsided, but the scene 
was more terrible in its regular ebb and flow than in its wildest chaos. 


| The deep howlof the ferocious mob was followed by a breathless silence, 


which was again broken up by a sharp, rattling volley of matchlock-fire. 
A silence as deep as before succeeded, and was again followed by the 


| maddening yells of the people and the fire of the matchlocks. They 


counted twenty rounds of firing. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” said Franz, in a low voice. | ‘ 

‘ Johannes, no doubt, is purifying his congregation, ” replied Hanslein j 
“he told meas much. ” 

Even Hanslein, indifferent as he was, shivered as he spoke. : 

‘ Must it always be,” said Franz, “ that in every revolution men es 
to authority who have neither human feeling nor religious faith, using 


“So it seems.” said Hanslein. “The men who take the lead on such 
occasions are generally rascals who have nothing to lose in money, char- 
acter, or conscience ; and to whom the trifle of a few lives, more or 1e8#, 
is hardly worth thinking about. Men of good sense and honest natures 
like yourself avoid the responsibility of power under such circumstances- 

Franz thought of Taiskoschirer's crown, and half repented his ont 
tion of so favourable an opportanity to redeem his nativecity. Wi 
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broken sentences, the night wore on into the grey 








=, he guard was relieved at daybreak, Franz crossed the market- 
haga thedral 

‘The space in froat of the ca ral appeared like vast shambles, 
place. vith blood, and filled with dead bodies. Que hundred miserable 
— had been picketed in lines at right, like the horses of a dragoon 
t, and shot by the orders of the prophet. Some lay stiff and cold, 

et writhed in their agony; and as Franz’s mea marched past, 
ere heart-rending cries for water, mixed up with blasphemous 
tious, and prayers to the soldiers to put an end to the lingering 
struggle of death. At the "ago the cathedral, the maniac Kaipperdol- 
ing stood by the block. He was attired in the emblematic scarlet jer- 
tan of bis office; his arms were bared to the shoulder, and, in common 
th the blade and handle of the axe, were dyed in blood. Surrounded 
= some of the fiercest of the prophet’s foll »wers, he was preparing to 
execute the vengance of his master upon seven of the most respectable 

y Munster. 
~ ered at the sight of the horrible paraphernalia, and, to 
oived witnessing the consumimation of the butchery, he made a detour 
hroagh a nacrow street that led out of the square. Here dismissing his 

to their several quarters, he turned away, heart-sick, towards home: 

In the angle formed by the transverse line of another little street which 

that aloag which he was walking, there stood a rude stone foun- 
tain. As he appreached the spot where it became necessary to piss close 
to the fountain, he imagined he saw the shadow of a figure sweeping 
diy bebaind it, and he washardly abreast of it when his suspicion was 
realized into certainly. Stoppius short, asa pradent man would do in 
seasons when secret daugers are to be apprehended atall hours and under 
all circamstances, he looked cautiously rouud, and then called aloud upon 
the unknown to come forth. There was no reply, but Franz, seeing 
plainly the corner of a cloak gathered up tightly, so that there was uo lon- 
avy doubt that sume person had sought coacealment there, advanced 
with the jnteation of accosting the stranger. — The person in the cloak, 
however, seemed equally desirous of the meeting, and, stepping forward, 
confronted Franz midway betweeu the fountain and the houses. They 
were the ouly persons in the street,—not even a distunt footfall was with- 
i ng. 
— watched for an hour and more to see you,”’ said the stranger, 
jn astrong, bold voice ; * Lai fortuaate in finding 80 good an opportuni- 
ty of speaking with you. ef uM we 1 

“You kuow me, then !’’ inquired Franz. 

# Yes: you are Franz Waguer, the armourer, lately returned from Wes- 
feldt,” returned the other. 

“Aud you!” 

“It oa not; you do not know me, " replied the stranger. 

“Nay, itmatters much. [| tind you here, stealthily hiding in a dark cor- 
per, aud, upon your own Confession, tracking and watching me. Whoare 
oul What is your business? Are you friend or foe ?”’ 

“Well, lam both. As to who | am, I tell you it matters nothing ; my 
business you shall hear.” 

“ What if I take Ps to the guardhouse ? Can I not extract your name 
and quality by a shorter process than standing to bait words with you 
here 1” said Franz, whose temper had been already chafed enough by the 
events of the night aud morning. 

“ What if a sparrow carry off an ox on his wings 1?” retorted the stran- 
er, his body spreading out under his cloak as if he could crush Franz 
y asingle blow. 

The tone of quiet, surly confidence in which this ungracious comparison 
was uttered assured Franz that he had to deal with no common antagonist, 
and that it would not be so easy a matter as he imagined to convey this 
broad, stalworth personage, single handed to the guardhouse. His curi- 
osity was roused, and he looked up scrutinizingly at the massive figure 
before him ; but he was none the wiser for the inspection. The man had 
his cloak folded so thickly around him that not a vestige of his person was 
to be seen, and his face was shut up in the hanging ears of a huge fur cap, 
tied bulkily under his chin, nothing being fairly visible but two large eyes 
glitteriag under his bushy brows. 

“ We waste time,” said Frantz after a short pause, “ and I have had 
work enough on my hands through the night. To your business, if it re- 
latetome ; but if itconcern the State, 1 willaccredit you to the headsman, 
who is just now performing his official duties in the market place, and 
will be ready to attend to your business at a moment’s notice.” 

“ Thanks lor your courtesy,” said the stranger, uttering a hoarse laugh; 
“ bat if you have any special regard tor Brother Knipperdolling, advise him 
wo keep out of imy way. I have no great affection for him or his calling, 
= ote " wy misgiving that, if he attempted to perform his official 
pete aw Sry a be tempted to send his soul, without much _pre- 
ta aa I will be bricf a ra seat. But, as you say, We must not waste 
alfte bay teal, nt " . — you, as I have greater occasion than your- 
sens Okameeks = cory te whence I came. You spared the life 
enemy.” . ught, and set him free to return to the camp ol the 
a retrace tise Lerenng hats tral crengerwessoqunineed wit 
Seshininnd edileinn 3 " at e known only to himself and to 

ausiein, aud which involved such graye consequeuces, was too much tak- 
en by surprise to make any reply. 

Pa aes Pe - the prince-bishop’s generals—an aristocrat, and an 
you serve.” 1, lo escape, you have committed treason to the cause 
~~ oe | be true,” returned Franz, “ the amount of criminality 
as Gepead upon the nature ot the cireumstances. A soldier may 
?au enemy without bemg a traitor to his cause. Humanity is not ir- 
recoucilable with Christianity.” 
abate bang yon believe that Johannes Bockhold would try 
pos z aie »y the law of Christianity ’ Itl were now to go to him, 
do! Head. pan ange ws Page sok beens? bhaed Devcon Sone 
end hove Py = _ or xe -beloved triend, Brother Knipperdolliug, 
pata i executed on the spot as an example before the whole con- 

“ Ls 
. ee nr iohannen,” denying Franz, kindling with anger. 
totes nn af inetean 8 uking upon me from your hiding-place, dare 

“ - 
tha 4 oi you have a brave spirit,” mptes the stranger, with 
Genk eae, : mness; “ and although you did suffer the count to es- 
awe e I must try to believe that you are, nevertheless, firm in the 

» Why doubt my fidelity? Let the accuser ef 
and I will meet him face vA face,” answered —— naten Son Rangpe, 

“en auswer it here,” said the unknown, “ it will suit the pur- 
ee t was for this I sought you. Listen tome. ‘This city is 
trample aden of wild beasts ; all the ordinances of God are one by a 
oa sy oye, Aepas blasphemies are set up for divine truths; and, by 

man form will : passions of the vilest wretches that ever wore the hu- 
lind, _ ape out a creed of atrocities for their own ends, which the 
pel revelations Pople, - you flatteringly callthem, will swallow as Gos- 
Ber with you : pee, rpnay 18 growing fast in the sky, and | must not lin- 
say it at all riske | have something to say that concerns you, and must 
aged. It will fo a are not for the base work in which you are en- 
ger your immortal soal “Ab, eee epee —— for ever, and en- 
and fly from this a. ~ 4 Poa andon this inadness at once. Take courage 
open arms, and ho wae city. The prince-bishop will receive you with 
of what mate ial uP jonours upon you. I speak authoritatively. I know 
bute littl ua ae made, and that at first you willspurn my propo- 
wane a ¢ retlection will show you I am right.” 
ought to Ps waa wavering in the mind of Franz as to what course he 

° stranger’? be oo Salt netwithetonding, that there was some justice in 
ora tempter, ayes . a word,” returned Franz ; 
honest}, If the ee but eae > you are, I will answer you 

yt would moe ae - 7 . 0 — the comnand of his whole 
4¥er abandon os nati D: purchase honours by aa act of infamy ! 
leave iy peta y ive city. My heart is here, and here will I 
cast . eu hod it been for y 
at 
Your 


there W 
imprece 


juzebs 
gy shudd 
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“you may be a spy 
vw 


yar heart inken fr ou had your heart been elsewhere ! You have 
Sp pea a _— where it will be consumed, if the events 
tituation.~ | nin _ you do not awaken you to the horrors of 
eo now it all, and I have come, as a friend, to warn you. 


BE) 


P The hame was 
ninous ®gniticar 
"ard it, 

“ Blige 1 


Speak of? 


Prouounced in a voice so solemm, and so fraught with 
ice, that Franz started back a pace or two when he 


he mechanically repeated,—*“ Elise ! 
Warn poem a threaten Elise ?”’ 
on the brink ies » Coane. You are surrounded by perils; you 
ere is but one rt ., apace, and a single false step will destroy you. 
Bat you spoke ae not safety —to go out of Munster.” 
eP i the canse ont “lise,” said Franz, impatiently ; “ her life is bound 
. whom on Lore} quietly advise me to fly from Maunster— 
» earthly considerations could tempt to forsake the 


What horrors do you 
Sand 


he 


“0m Blige 


Prophet,” 






_ Zhe Avion. 


“If there were time I could give you reasons, bat I will not 
you by hinting at what | cannot now explain. Think of my words,— 
thiak of them whea you are alone, uot when you are lapped in the blan- 
dishments of a foolish ion. I warn, advise, implore you to fly from 

| Manster. If you will not take to the camp outside the walls, go any 

| where else. ut fly—and save yourself from the ruiu that fascinates you 

to your destraction in this accursed city.” 7 

The light was now becoming broader and fuller, revealing more dis 
tiactly the various objects in the street, aud the stranger, casting an in- 
tense look of regret upon Franz, tarued suddeuly to depart. ? 

“Stop!"’ said Franz; “ you shall not leave ime in this state of uncer- 
tainty. You must tell me all you kaow, and why it is you take so strange 
4A interest in my concerns.” 

“We shall meesiagain,” returned the other, “when we may have lei- 
sure for explanatio#i. At present, my time is expired.” 

* You shall not leave me thus,” exclaimed Franz, stepping in advance of 
him, and placiug himself in an attitude of resistance. 

“As you are so intent upon an explanation,” replied the stranger, “ you 
shall have it on one condition.” F 

“ Name it,” said Franz. 

“That you accompany me to my destination,” returned the other. 

“A mere evasion,” replied Franz: “1 will have it this instant on the 
spot!” 

“Stand aside, boy, and let me pass!” exclaimed the stranger, in a voice 
of thunder suddenly throwing open his cloak, and drawing a pistol from 
his girdle. 

The movement was like a flash of lightning. The report of a pistol 
rang through the air; Franz felt his eyes tilled with smoke; and when 
the stuuning effect of the shot, which had been fired close to his ear, was 
over, the stranger had disappeared. 


XV.—KLARA. 

It was broad daylight when Franz reached home. Even at that early 
hour the door was half open, and there were evident signs of movement 
in the house; but there was nothing surprising in that at a period of such 
general commotion and confusion. 

Franz flung himself into a chair, his head dizzy with the recollection of 
the excitements through which he had passed within the last few hours ; 
and began slowly to unbuckle his corslet, when Klara suddenly appeared 
im the room, her ashy-pale face betraying more terror than usual. Her 
eyes were red with weeping, ler frame shook violently, and there was a 
tearful expression of agony und despair in her face. 

“ Klara—sister !’’ exclaimed Franz, springing towards her, “ what is 
the matter? What new trouble has happened !” 

Klara buried her head in her hands and sobbed aloud, but spoke not. 

“Then something has happened,” he continued ; “ and you are alone ? 
I see it—Elise! Some calamity has befallen her. Why is she not with 
you? Speak, Klara! 1 cannot endure this suspense. I will see her in 
her room !” and disengaging himself from Klara, who was clinging to him 
in a convulsion of fear, he was about to rush out of the room, when Klara 
flung herself upon his arm to stay him. 

“No, not that, Franz,”’ she exclaimed; “ not that—BElise—she is safe, 
thank God! for your sake. Do not disturb her now, but let me have 
speech with you alone fora few minutes. I have watched for it all night. 
I dreaded lest you might not return this morning, and now you are come 


—I—I—cannot . - 
Franz, who had some little touches of conscience about the solitude to 
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harass | are my brother, I caa bear ysor name and hve in voor house without 


danger. 

“The wooing is not very Mattering, my little Klara,” replied Franz, 
making an effurt wo treat the affair Sonate * bat rather than allow 

ou to drown yourself | suppose | must give my consent. I shall be the 
vest-envied man in Munster,” he continued, while s disagreeable recol- 
lection of the licentious raillery of Hianslein suddenly crossed bis mind 
“ But | must speak to Blise. | wonder how she will submit to the new 
law of the duodecimvirs.” 

“She must subusit,” said Klara, sadly; “ it is to save the life of her sis- 
ter,—of a sister who will be her slave benceforward, a# she has been 
heretofore, and who only begs, by way of alans, a name to save her from 
destruction.” 

“Alms '" said Franz; “ tush, child, you must not talk so! You have a 
clear right to my protection. I swore to my old master I would protect 
you, aud I will to the last. To be sure it will be an odd wedding, but 
more wonderful things are happening every day in thie city of blas- 
phemy.” - 

“Ab!” exclaimed Klara, starting from ber seat with a scream, and 
throw ing herself upou Frauz's breast, “bere comes the monster to claim 
me! Save me, my God !—save me, save me!” 

As she spoke, the crooked tigure of Taiskoschirer darkened the e 
of the house; Blise was at his side. As they entered the garden they 
were foilowed by a squalid, armed mob. : 

*“ Do what thou wilt, my brother,” squeaked the dwarf, with a gleam 
of demoniac triumph in his goblin eyes, “say what thou wilt, thou seest 
I cannot live without thee! Our names stand together in the book of the 
Spirit; and as thou bast rejected my offer, and cast away the golden link 
whereby I meant to bind thee unto me, behold 1 come to be untied to thee 
by other bonds! 1 seek to form another tie with thee, to join us together 
in brotherly love. 1 woo the sister of thy bride, and even now | come 
to 7 her to my honse, that she may be my third helpmate in the 
taith."’ 

* Klara is much beholden to thy grace,” said Franz, with a well-dissem- 
bled mockery of tone; “buat I fear that upon this ocoasion, as upon the 
last, your mission will be a failure. The fact is, brother, you have come 
tov late. A man who woos a third bride ought wo rise « little earlier in 
the morning. Obedient to the voice of the prophet, and emulous to follow 
so excellent an example, I have asked the maiden to become my second 
helpmate, and have even now obtained her consent. Klara,” he added, 
turning round aud ceremouiously saluting her hand, “ is, in short, my 
wite,”’ 

“ Your wife,” exclaimed Elise, with voice full of haughty auger, while 
she raised her stately form to its fall height, and turned a [ook of wither. 
mg disdain upou Frans and her sister. 

“Thy wife!" stammered out Taiskoschirer, nearly speechless with 
rage. 

* Honour to the prophet! to the great Taiskoschirer !—his wooing shall 
win!’ cried one of his ragged bridesmen, springing forward, and rudely 
seizing Klara’s hand to The her towards her deformed lover. Franz 
looked at him for a second, coiled himeelf for a concentrated effort, and 
leaping en the ruffian, grasped him by the throat, then lifting him in his 
arms, with gigantic force dong him over the paling of the garden. The 
—— uttering a cry of agony, fell upen the pavement of the street 
rveyond. 

“Who comes on next?” demanded Franz, looking round for a fresh 
enemy. But the cowardly crowd quailed before his eye; and retreating 
instinctively, slunk out of the garden. 





which poor Klara had been consigned, and the brooding melancholy it 
had so visibly wrought upon her, drew her to aseat, and, encouraging her 
in the kindest tones to confide every thing to him, succeeded at last in 
inspiring her with confidence. 

“You are too noble, | think,” said Klara, after a pause, “ to condemn 
me for what I am going to say; above all things, you will not,—no, no, 
you cannot,—God help me! my grief is heavy enough without that.” 

“Dear Klara,” said Franz, “dear sister, you still hesitate to give me 
your confidence.” 

“No,” answered Klara, “I give it to vou freely. Call me sister, and 

ou strengthen my heart, and fill me with courage. Sister! ah, that, at 
Cole affords me the consolation of feeling that there is some one in the 
world who will protect me.” _ ; 

“Indeed you may be sure of my protection, in any way in which you 
need it,” replied Franz. 

“And I never needed it as I do now,” returned Klara; “ my life de- 
pends on your answer. You will not deserta wretch whose whole trust 
and hope is in your generosity.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” cried Franz, “do not speak 80 mysteriously. My 
life is at your service. Explain to me the terrible secret thint oppresses 
you, and rely, even to the death, upon my honour and devotion.” 

At these words, Klara’s face lighted up, and, looking earnestly at him, 
she arose, and placing her hand upon his arm led him suently towards the 
little garden behind the house. “ We may be interrupted or overheard 
here,” she said, “and what | have to say must be sacred from all ears but 
yours.” 

There was a little dark arbour in the garden, such as you constantly see 
in the small gardens of the Germans, shut in with trees, whose guarled 
trunks and interlaced boughs made a complete seclusion within. Wheu 
they were seated here, Klara turned solemnly towards Franz, speaking 
slowly and tremulously, but with a fixed resolution to waver no longe: 
in her communication. 

“ You are aware,” she said, “of the new horror with which we are 
threatened by our ralers. If I speak harshly of them, you must forgive 
me; it is the heart of a weak woman that speaks to you, and you will 
know how to pardon the bitterness of her words. The prophet and the 
duodecimyirs have not ouly permitted polygamy, but have actually com- 
manded it. They even enforce it upon us as & religious duty, declaring 
that those who do not avail themselves of this Christian liberty are guilty 
of a sin against the Holy Ghost. Spies are abroad in the city, creeping 
from house to house, and dragging out the daughters of the citizens above 
twelve years of age, and compelling them to marry the wretches who 
choose to take them to wife. I had heard of this, but hardly thought of 
the possibility of becoming a vietim to sach profligacy. I hoped that | 
at least might escape, fancying that my insignificance would protect me 
against shame and disgrace. But I was mistaken, and am doomed. The 
hateful Taiskoschirer has selected me for his third wife ; but sooner than 
yield to such an infamy, to ensure misery here and eternal punishment 
hereafter, I would cheertully throw myself into the sea.” ia 

“ Heaven protect us!”’ said Franz, who, instead of receiving the com- 
munication quite so solemnly as it was delivered, appeared disposed 
rather to treat it with a sort of indignant ridicule; “ you shall neither 
throw yourself into the sea nor marry Taiskoschirer, which, I acknow- 
ledge, would be a still harder fate for my handsome Klara. Is the ma- 
liguant dwarf mad,” he continued, “ that he should presume to aspire to 
a creation so good and beautiful 1” : 

“} know not the moment when he may come to claim me,” replied 
Klara. 

“And when he comes —— said Franz, grinding his teeth, and clutch- 
ing the clasped hands of Klara. 

“ Oh, it will be useless to resist him, brother 
the power of the Government at his back.” t 

“T will slay him on the threshold!” cried out Franz. 

“To be slain yourself by his followers, who will then wreak a worse 
vengeance upon me,” returned Klara. 

“What, then, is to be done? If I am not to protect you from pollution 
by open means, how am | to protect you? J see no other way.” 

«“ There is a way,” said Klara, “and you alone can save me.” 

“ Be quick, then,” said Franz, looking anxiously towards the open door 
of the house; “ the people are already astir, and we may not have many 
minutes for consultation.” a ; 

“ You are the betrothed of my sister, Franz,” replied Klara, her voice 
becoming more aud more troubled; “ina few days you will be her hus- 
band. My owa bro her—Brother Franz, can you see no hope of rescne 
in this?” ead 

“T confess it is sill dark te mo,” said Franz. . 

“Ty save me feom destraction—the purpose is holy, and will hallow 
the meaus—give ine the name of wife.”—and as she spoke she shuddered 
and shrank from him,—“ the name of wife, as a safeguard in this hour of 
peril. Understand me rightly, Franz. I ask only the name of wife, that 
you shall »as the right of protecting me,—no wife otherwise. The 
union will impose no duties on either of us, and when peace is restored 


!" replied Klara; “ he has 





“ You shall answer for this,” muttered the dwarf, goashing hia teeth, 
and following his satellites. 

“Sister and rival!’ said Elise, bitterly, “at least my consent should 
have been asked ;" and with a look of ineflnble scorn she hastened into 
the house. 

* Elise !” cried Franz, “ dearest Elise, listen to me; and he follow 
ed her hastily, with « lover's fear of her anger. It was their first quarrel, 
Klara was once more alone, She sat in the arbour and wept, 


XVL—THE CROWN OF ZION 


The last thing a proud woman relinquishes is her secret confidence in 
her own power. It was not very diflicult, therefore, for Franz to reassure 
Elise of his devotion. At first, there wae rmuch of that charming anger 
which makes a lover more eager to propitiate the woman who thus be- 
trays to him the influence he possesses over her feelings. Inditlerence is 
rarely angry—it takes refuge in coldness and negligence, But that benu- 
tiful rage which flies to the cheeks and eyes, and breaks out in a storm of 
jealousy and revenge, is generally adecwive evidence of love. Some- 
times, no doubt, there is a little vanity in the matter, and lofty sort of sel- 
fishuess; but when a woman displays dissatisiaction with a lover under 
any circumstances, she gives him a right to presume that he has iaterest- 
ed her atlections. The anger of Elise gave way belore the repeated vows 
and supplicatious of Franz. She never loved Klara; they were totally 
dissimilar in tastes and dispositions, But Klara was her sister, and she 
could not refuse, in the strange situation in which they were placed, to 
sanction the only measure that appeared practicable us a preservation 
against the dreadful doom to which she was exposed. It was not, how- 
ever, until Franz solemnly swore that he would never avail himself of 
the privilege of the new law, that she finally accorded her free consent 
w the double nuptiale 

This pot being satisfactorily arranged, Franz betook himself to the 
house ot his cousin, the ex-burgomaster, Gerard Kippenbrock, to bid him 
to the wedding. He found that worthy functionary in his proper cos 
tume, a brown jacket and white apron, with his sleeves tucked up, busy 
in the mysteries of sausage-manufacture.  brang wvoluntanily thought of 
the good man’s colleague as he had last seen him engaged in a butchery 
of another kind. 

“Tam glad to see you, cousin, at your old trade again,” said Franz. 

“ Let me tell you a secret, Franz,’ said Gerard, confidentially ; “ but 
keep it to yourself for the credit of the family. When I a off my 
robes and my gold chain, | felt as if some one mul struck the pole-axe into 
my head. For days and days I could not get over the lows of my high 
estate. But that is gone by—I have come round again to my senses— 
and now Lam as happy as the day is long. 1 never was 60 happy in all 











we shall both be free again.” 

“But, dearest Klara,” replied Franz, not a little perplexed by the 
strange dilemma in which this strangest of circumstances had placed him, | 
“this mock marriage will be a very awkward business, at best. It will 
not be very easy to reconcile one’s self to a position so incomprehensible. | 
Is there nobody you love—we must not mince such matters now, you 
know—who could at once give you a legitimate protection 1” j 

“No, no,” returned Klara, her whole face bathed in a deep flush of | 
emotion, “notone. The scenes I have witnessed here make me doubt | 
and dread all men. Indeed, Franz, I have implored this of you because 
T am alone im the world, without ties or sympathies, and because, as you 





my life. It is all very well for people who are born to it to mount into 
great offices; but there is a great deal of vexation and no thanks ia them ; 
and one is always getting into a serape without knowing how or why. 
The fact is, | understand ham and sausages better than quibbles of law ; 
and look you, if they were to offer me the highest post in Munster, I 
would say No, no, no. Between ourselves, | will never make a fool of 
myself again. Lord, Franz, | never was so happy in my life!” 

Franz congratulated his cousin on his excellent philosophy, aud announ- 
ing his approaching nuptials, invited Gerard to the wedding. Gerard wns 
really a generous fellow at heart, and instantly proposed to furnish the 
wedding feast at his own cost. 

“I understand the thing better than you do,” said he. “There must 
be the head-gears of gold chain work, and the stomnachers of evins, the 
hoods, and whimples, and kirtles, the silks, laces, and furs; and all these 
to be double, too, for your two wives; and then, Heaven forgive us, there 
must be two cradles and two christenings to be provided for; and, look 
you, Franz, if you intend to keep house after this fashion, your anvil must 
not rest.” 

Gerard at last stopped to take breath, and Franz seized the opportunity 
to explain to him how it was that be came by his second bride; a matter 
upon which his cousin seemed to entertain some sinister suspicions, which 
Franz rather indignantly repelled. 

“Tush, man!” said Gerard, “ no affectation with me. Klara is an angel, 
and has the best right to your love after all. She will be queen of your 
household, or I have no gilt of prophecyin me. As for Elise, she is a fine 
creature, but better fitted, Meister Frauz, for the wife of a great lord than 
a worker in iron. Come, you must acknowldge she has a temper of fire, 
and only let her once suspect that Klara has found her way to your heart, 
and she will make your house too hot to hold you.” 

Franz was :.bout to uesure Gerard that his speculations ov both pomtes 
were entirely at fault, when crowds of people, rushing an! roaring 
throuz the streets, carried off his attention. 

“ Avother holy couvocation,” exclamed Gerard, “and sv it rans from 
day today. They cali the people together, screech, how!, and yell, make 
footbulls of a few heads, and send the rest home to find out by their 
dreams who is next for the block; and, to mend our condition, the 4 
bishop is opening his trenches, and in a few days we shall be shut up aa “ 
in the walls. I am sick of it; and, as soon as I cu get my savings to- 
gether, I am resolved to go over to the camp —— 

“Hush!” said Franz, “see who is coming’ - 

Franz put his finger on his lip, and, at the momeut, the —_ — —- 
ced into the room and bestowed a loving embrace of the wo y gher, 


shrieking at the time a wild “Hurrah!” — ! 
“J salute thee, brother and colleague! he cried, in a sort of desperate 


+e Colleague !” retorted Gerard, _—— of exasperauon, remembering 
t o j Janted him im e. 

ta te dagdootis hd pn te peti ini Kreute 

ner, tapping Franz comically on the shoulder. 




























“How can I remember what you said 1” replied Franz. to be left on the chi ' ; no one could have known it if she had 

Tedd” returned Kreutzver, in a grand declamatory style, “that Jan | died, for another would ve 

Bockhold could govern the world—that he was cut out by Nature for a} and evenmng, more nviseless, and more unobserved, than the cats that stare 

king.” from the roofs on the courts below. She was a simple, earnest creature, 
Wel! 1” said Franz, «miling ; | whose mind was so entirely right that she could see no wrong; and all 
“Well!” retarned Kreutzner, “and he is king = te | her heart's desise, despite the den she lived jn, was to bring Tom up in 
“ King!” cried out Franz and Gerard together, with undisguised aston- | her owa simplicity and honesty of parpose. 

ishment—we cannot say credulity, for impossible things were now begin- Tom, as I have said, was a pale, delicate boy, of about fourteen years. | 

ning to be looked u son as within the range of probability. ; | old, but not larger than most boys ofeleven. He was remarkably gentle 
“Ay, king!” said Kreatzuer; “ Johannes the First now reigneth in | and patient; knew every court, and alley, and nook, and corner of “ The | 

Zion, heretofore called Manster. Long live the king ! | Temple,” which he believed « much finer and holier place than was tobe | 


and remained still, watchingclosely. The widow laid itdo 
ing again over the chest, pulled out several odds and ends we en stoop. 
had never seen before; these she replaced, and, after again looking at -~ 


taken her place; she crept about, morning | now,” quoth Tom, “ there is nothing after the old lasts,” and 
| 
| gun, returned it to its old hiding place. 





She took out one thing after another. “ She is quite at the bottom 


: - ~ - he closed }; 
eyes, but, hearing thathis mother was still fidgeti , he soon oe 
again, and there she stood in the middle of the little 

most picta ue old ! 


room, exaluining s 
Tom could have leaped out of bed with joy, but he controlled humee if 
wh, 


the 
Tom was bewildered ; but he made aw mind, after a little 


Great was tho surprise ex ited by this announcement, and etill greater | found ar ywhere else in the world ; he often went messages for the gentle- eration, that the chest must have a false ottom, and that perhaps his 
it became when Kreutzaer uarrated, with a kond of mock-heroic minute- | men; and was employed, for two years, by a | er, ( who, strange to | ther’s dread of fire-arms had made her conceal the gun from bins ho 
nees, how the event had come about; how Jan had a divine revelation | say, in these evil times, had nothing to do,) to sit ifthe front office. And | he was a child, and now the caution would be increased. She | whea 


calling him to the throne; how he had sent for the daodecemvirs to an-| these were the two bright years of Tom’s life; for he did nothing all day | round once or twice while replacing it, and Tom feigned a 5 


. > , , | 
nounce the approaching glorification; how the dwarf Taiskoschirer had | but read; he read law-books, while his master read the papers; and he | not enjoy. wep he did 


stood before the congregation with a naked sword in his hand, which he | mightily desired to get into the Courts, and Lear the pleadings; and when | 


ve to the prophet, saying that the Spirit had seat him to proclaim him he would come home at night he would arrange his mother’s mob-cap | had departed with her usual relay of keys, and a box 
King of Zion; and how his majesty, when the august ceremony was over, | wig-fashion, and make long speeches to the bird-cage, and call his sim- | brushes, containing alsoa tinder box, and bunches of pes 


had conferred special favours upon his friends. | gle motner “his learned brother.” All this perplexed her, for she had 

« His most gracious majesty,” continued Kreutzuer, “ was no sooner 6a- hoped to see him follow his father’s trade, and mend shoes, but he would 
cramented, as one may say, than he was pleased to remember his former | not hear of it; he would do anything in the world she desired except un- | 
fellow-labourers for the kingdom of Zion, and to confer upon us various | dertake a trade. | 
high offices in the State. Kui »perdolling has been raised from the heads- Tom was, as I have said, a pale, delicate creature, with tastesand feel- 
man’s axe to be governor of the city; Bernard Rothman is lord-chancel- | ings as delicate as his appearance; of so peace-loving aud gentle a dispo- 
lor; I am lord-chamberlain ; four of the duodecemvirs are privy council sition that his companions, or rather those who desired to be be his com- 
lors; and in you, Sir Gerard, I have the honour and pleasure of saluting nions, called him acoward. This gave Tom a great deal of uneasiness; 
lord-treasurer.” . 1¢ felt he was not strong enough to fight, as others did, and yet he had a 

The whole affair was so like & practical joke, that the worthy Gerard | great wish to distinguish himself for bravery. His mind was superior, 
might be excused for telling Kreatzner, with unusual bitterness of man- | and his information greater, than that of any other boy of his age in the 
ner, that he did not like such jests. Indeed, for one instant he contem-| neighbourhood; he would sit for hours under the light of his two-paned 

lated a more serious rebuke, which might have descended —_ on | window, imbibing the richest knowledge from volumes obtained at a 

reutzner’s shoulders, if Gerard had caiiered his hand to seize a large | neighbouring book-stall, paying for his reading by sundry acts of industry 
stick, upon which his eye happened to fall rather curiously at the mo- | performed at the command of the humble librarian. He felt the increasing 

ment. a ower of his growing mind, and yet the taint of cowardice embittered his 

“«T would not presume,” replied Kreutzner, in a grave and dignified | life; and often, when the bullet-eyes of a pugilistic youth, who dwelt 
tone, “ to take such an unseemly freedom as to jest with one of the great | somewhere in the basement of the old house, turned upon him with an ex- 
officers of the Crown. 1 come here to command the attendance of the pression of scorn and derision, he would slink away, abashed at his own 

lord-treasurer at the palace, there to learn his majesty’s further pleasure.” | want of strength, and wondering why he should have been cast upon the 

Gerard Kippenbrock rushed to the pump to perform his ablations. world without fitness for its struggles. This thought often drove him to 

“Hoy! hoy! Susannah, bring my velvet robes!" eried Gerard aloud the very verge of despair,—he ceased to enjoy his books, or the song of 

to his wife, his face half smothered in water: “my mantle, my plumed | his bird, or the tender care bestowed upon him by his most tender mo- 
hat, my chain, my sword! Hurry, woman, hurry !"" f = ther. Instead of sleeping vefully, as he used to do at one time, after 

“Cousin,” whispered Franz, arebly, “ where is thy philosophy now ! she left the attic, he would rise betimes, so that he might get to his occu- 

“ Hold your tongue, boy!” returned the lord-treasurer, while he hastily pations before any of the neighbouring boys, particularly the one with the 

arrayed himself in the robes which his wite brought to him in a flutter of | insolent eyes, were stirring; but the insolent eyes appeared to poor Tom 

wonderful exultation. “ My lord-chamberlain,” he said, turning to Kreatz- | endowed with the power of following wherever he went, for if he only 
ner, with a grand sweep of his velvet, “1 am ready to attend your lord- | closed his own, there they were, round, and grey, and hard as marbles, 
ship to the palace.” ne _,,| aud with as little feeling and expression—staring at him perpetually. 

“T have the supreme honour of kissing the hand of your ladyship, They disturbed his dreams; they were opposite to him if he looked up 

aid Kroutzner, bowing magnificently over the raw, large band of frau | from the page that folded up the poor quarter of a pound of butter, and 

Susapuah. Then, having made a courtly adieu tw Franz, the two great| which he never failed to peruse ; they met him in the narrow alley, and 

men moved innjestically into the street-— T'o be contenued. cast stones as it were at him from the rickety book-shelf that trembled 

mningnin beneath the weight of his few books. 
J i “Mother,” suid Tom one night, when the poor woman, somewhat 
rOM TALBOT’S GUN. elated by a new fourpouny-pisce that one of the Tem ylars had added to 
A SKETCH, BY MBS. S. C. HALL. her bill as a free gift, brought home a slice of cheese, a tte and a sprig 
of groundsel tor the old linnet ; “ mother, there is no use in talking, but 
I shall never be happy until 1 buy a gun. ” 

“Dear me, Tom,” replied the simple-hearted woman, “that’s easy 
done, there’s plenty of them atthe toy stand, beautiful red stocks and tin 
barrels like silver, a penny a-piece ; | would ha’ bought thee one to-night, 
if | thought thee had a mind to mind for’t.”’ 

“Tam nota baby, nor achild now." replied Tom, in the nearest ap- 
proach to anger he ever made, “I’m not indeed, mother, such a child as 
to want a toy gun; | want a real one!” 

“ Lor bless the boy !”’ she exclaimed, suffering the lettuce she had just 
shaken to fall again into the bowl; “areal gun! why, what would’eedo 
with it? there isn’t a sparrow now jwany of the courts, nor a daw.” 

I donot want to shoot any thing, or any one, mother, but if I hada 
gun I think I should become brave; I am sure I sheuld! I might put a 
little, just a leetle powder into it, and set it off over the parapet with a 
bang and a fiz, so that the ogre, withthe great hard stony eyes, Jack 
Pigeon, should see and hear it.” 

* Ah, Tom!” replied his mother, looking at him mournfully, “ I thought 
the war spirit was out of the family; thee father was posrenering and 
gentle, he would not even run bis awl into a shoe roug ly and yet his 
to diguify common-place names by attaching one of believed importance lather was us great 4 warrior as he was a miscr, and hac . OR much in 
toa “Smith” or a“ Brown.” foreign parts, though we never knew what he did w ith it. ; 

I knew a Mr. Smith, who, not a little perplexed by the romance of his “A warrior, mother !’ repeated Tom, with a delight which sent a glow 
mother, and the tendency to the heroic in his father, signed his name to his pale cheek ; ‘a real living warrior, fearing nothing, like those old 
simply “RN. Smith. ‘*R. N. Smith” was perfectly quiet and respecta- heroes I have read about ! : , 
ble, and his wite always called him “ Smith;” his friends, if they thought “Tam grieved enough, Tom, that you do read so much. I tell sis ae 
about the initials at all, believed that they signified Robert Nicholas, or who have made great books have died in a worse room than this, boy. 











People’s names are frequently as ill assorted with their natures as their 
occupations ; and the sound often bears away ss from the reality. 
There is more in a name than is willingly conceded to a mere sound, yet 
I defy any one to avoid associating something aristocratic with the name 
of “ Talbot;”—it carries with it an importance, an air, “a style,” as a 
city lady would say. You would never mquire for a Talbot in Wapping, 
or Islington ; or take for granted its being indigenous at the “ east end” of 
Oxford-street; it might get there astray, or by chance ; but you would not, 
of your natural self, assign it such quarters; no, not even with your ears 
stuffed full of “Liberty and equality!” could you fancy meeting a Talbot 

in the city—except on Lord Mayor's Day, when the eity chief plays at 
royalty, and a migration from the west takes place in the direction of the 

Mansion-house. 

As good, and as highly honoured names are to be met all over the 
world; but, if we look for harmony in all things, names have their pecu- 
liar and fitting atmosphere. You do not go to seek camellias ina meadow, 
or cowslips in a conservatory; and your insfinct would not direct you to 
seek a“ Talbot,” with or without the “ Tom,” at the other side of Tem- 
plebar, however the “ Tom" might render the purity of the “ Talbot” a 
matter of question. [t is amusing to observe the Lope that are made 











“ Sach folly !” said Tom to himself the next morning after his a 
Of leathers and 
, tiferous 
and along sweeping broom, and a short broom, and a flannel ied-eal 
and a worn out “ whisk,’’ and a furniture brush, a waxed flannel pail, 
bright dustpan, and a black coal box, with its freight of tiny and 9 
old fashioned firewood, and a lump of yellow soap, and & pair of gi of 
looking housemaid’s gloves ; carrying a multitude of things if rt aren 
to be analysed, and yet af were so well packed and arran ey Came 
all seemed to belong, as indeed they did, to the great family of they 
to whose wants she was an humble but efficient minister - and 80 she 
sped down the rickety stairs, through the morning fog, to her : 
bour, not singing on her way, as the poets say milkmaidsdo uaeaa 
over dewy lawns, but with her head pressed forward by the wei 
hand of adversity, which increases its pressure, after the world’s rea 
with increasing sorrow. Patiently she continued through the dim i 
into the mysterious Pump, or Hare, Court, where everything was.as sil 
as the vaults of St Sepulchre’s at midnight. _ 
“ Such folly !”" repeated the boy, while he threw wide the little cnee- 
ment, and chirped to the green linnet, and told the bird jt was wmorn- 


ing. 

‘ Such folly!” and, having placed the picture reverently on the dark 
chimney piece, he spread out upon the floor without care or arrap ement 
all the things his mother had replaced; the old saddle came done with 
a bang upon the still older floor, that made it shake again, and his father 
dingy lasts big and little, rolled over and about to the ve corners of the 
room ; a great old cricket, with horny eyes, rustled amid the ashes aad 
chirped gaily. 

“Ah! ah! old fellow,” said Tom, “ I'm glad you're alive; I haven't 
heard you for a week.” The cricket had always crumbs thrown it part- 
ly trom superstition, partly from kindness. : 

Now Tom was at the bottom of the chest. There it was, outs 
before, or rather beneath him ; he examined every corner carefully he 
even sought for an inch of candle to enable him to see, but there was pot 
a wick, for in those uneconomizing times the firelighter frequently stuck 
in “an end” of candle under the paper and wood to make sure of 
cess of her arrangement; this was evinced by a little pyramid of 
beneath the stove, which, in due time, when the fire kindled and glowed 
expanded, imparting a peculiarly “shiny” effect to the black lead; s 
Tom could find no candle, but, like a phrenologist, trusted to his finge rs, 
and began feeling for the development of a hook, or ring, or nail. At last 
he discovered a projection he could seize upon, and out came a portion 
of what he had so long believed to be the bottom of the chest. He soon 
felt the gun, and seized upon it with delight. He could not tell whether 
it was a fowling piece, a rifle, a firelock, or a carbine ; it was a gun, and 
a large one! he took itin his arms, and gave it a good hug ; he then 
placed it upright against his shoulder, as he had seen the soldiers do, and 
marched backwards and forwards, up and down, with his arms crossed 
over it; the cricket chirped, and the green linnet gave a stifled sort of 
twitter. 

Tom did feel a certain degree of courage ; he threw back his head, w- 
vanced his chest, and forced down his shoulders; if the sun could have 
sent its shine into the room, Tom would have been startled at the length 
and dignity of his own shadow ; he wheeled round, marched more strong. 
ly than before, not heeding the warning creak of the crumbling floor, 
which, a8 his mother said, could be “ pinched into snuff,”—again—he 
was certain now of his bravery, for he heard Pigeon’s jeering laugh from 
below—a very mockery of honest, healthy laughter, and he longed » 
thrash him. He marched again, halted, and wheeled round, o« ealet 
down, for the board gave way beneath Tom’s energy, and in his endeavour 

to save himself he let go the gun, which fell against the fender, and to 
poor Tom's anguish, the centl snaptacross. He took it up, despite its 
weight,—for it was twice the weight of any other gun, though neither 
Tom Talbot nor his mother knew that ; he lifted it as tenderly asa mo- 
ther could have raised an infant—he saw that where it had flown seros 
it had evidently been once divided, and that a bit of paper was sticking 
out. 

_ He could have cried with vexation; he was provoked with the cricket 


€ suc- 





Richard Nathaniel. He was a little, round, peace-loving man; very “ Bat their books did not die,” persisted Tom; ‘‘and I have heard 


sleepy, and #0 kind-hearted, that, to distinguish him from other Smiths, he before now that men who write law may die poor, but those who prac- | 


was called “ Lolly”—Lolly Smith!—and yet he had received at the font | “8° it die rich.” ’ “ vs 
the baptismal names of “ Rousseau Napoleon!” But all this has nothing to “I've often thought of turning my back on the romgne altogether, 
do with my “Tom Talbot,” and his gun. said the widow, shaking the salt up by knocking the leas en salt box, all 
This Tom Talbot did live at the other side of Temple-bar; not in the battered yet bright though it was, against the table. ‘ Even the barris- 

palpitating and fevered artery of Fleet-street, but in the fourth story of ters, except a young one here and there, expect the half-pence change in 
what artists call “a picturesque house,” somewhere at the back of one of | little brown pile upon the paid ou. 

those mysterious courts at the Inner Temple. “A picturesque house” is * Aud the attorneys, mother ? : : 
aiways in untenantable repair, and yet it tinds plenty of tenants—creatures “Oh, I never do for them at all! never ! since one asked me for what 
who cling to the shelter of almost roofless walls, Knowing, that if they they call discount on a half-crown debt. : ed) 
forsake them, they themselvea will be still more forsaken ;—for those who Tom always smiled at his mother’s hatred of attorneys, and insisted 
pall down old dwellings, do it to erect fine houses in their stead; and the lettuce was not fairly divided, his share was so much the largest; but 
while the homeless-stricken creatures crawl into worse and more contin- | the lad’s mind reverted to his grandfather and the gun. 

ed localities, the thin walls of the modern palace tromble while the car- “Mother!” he recommenced, “I often think how great the soldiers 
riage rolls, and the bizarre taste triumphs where the stout dwelling of a | must feel at the Horse Guards, and yet they are only men ; they could 
more solid, a more truthful race once went tediously through the various | ever be so great but for the gun; when they fold their arms over it and 
stages of stability and decay. 7 walk, they look as though all the stony eyesin London could not fright- 

In « garret of one of these “ picturesque houses” Tom Talbot lived with | ¢n them.” . 

his mother. The windows were nearly all “nailed up,” or the light His mother looked up, but made noreply; she had said grace before 
“bricked out,” as if it had done something wrong, and could not be again | the commencement of their simple meal, and repeated a thanksgiving as 
admitted; substantial doors hung upon curious old hinges, and in and about revereutly as though the supper had been salmon, not salad. 

the panels crawled all manner of insects—earwigs and rolling “woodmen,” “Tom,” she replied, after a little quiet smile had subsided into the 
and spiders, —apiders, whose huge webs hung in positive tapestry over wrinkles time had furrowed around her mouth, aud her face assumed its 
the crumbling walls, filling ap dark corners where flies never went, (so | usual thoughtful and patient expression, “Tom, dear, I'd rather you'd 
that spiders must have other food,) and tangling around the cornices until | turn my caps into a hundred lawyers’ wigs, than take on about soldier- 
they looked like funeral palls. The basements were in better condition | ing.” : 

than the attics; butall, though swarming with the animal life of existence, “TL have no notion of soldiering, mother,” he answered, “I know 
and the insect life of decay, were doomed long ago to be pulled down. | myself too well for that; but] am so weakly, that the other lads laugh 
The balustrades of the banisters were broken or dislocated; the floorings | at me and treat me scornfully ; they do not care for what I know or what 
of the dark closets torn up and destroyed; the boards in the chambers rose, | | feel; they see me pale and sickly looking, and think that I do not feel, 
by common consent, at one end, when trodden upon at the other; the | at least they know I cannot resent an injury.” 

leather hangings, or oak panels, had long disappeared ; and if Mrs. Talbot “The fruit of all thy reading, Tom, is that thy own mother does not 
or poor Tom were “ wanted,” it seemed a service of danger, in more | understand ’ee. If thou meanest that thou hast no strength to fight that 
ways than one, to ascend to their dwelling. The several floors could | Pigeon, I'm glad enough, I tell 'ee. He's a bad lad, and would gie ‘ee 
not be considered as tenanted by “pleasant neighbours” in any way: | the worst on’t.”” 

poor wandering children of sin and shame staggered, or trembled, up the | “Not if I had the gun, mother.” 

creaking and unsafe stairs at all hours of the night; eyes brightened by | “Surely ‘ee wouldn’t murder the lad?” exclaimed Mrs. Talbot. 

the evil spirit of alcohol, gleamed and flashed in the darkness, and words, “No, mother; but I might pepper him 4 little, just to make him civil. 








hard and loud, mingled together, and echoed through the lofty chambers. | Not that I'd do that, either; [think to show it him would be enough. ” | 


But the poor widow inhabited the highest loft—she worked hard and Tom's mother looked at him long and earnestly. The bov nraed 
slept soundly ; and, as she rose before the sun-beams shone on the mul-| some old torn book and sat downto read by the glimmer—for it could not 
lious of the old windows, or darted a single ray through the interstices | be called dight—of a thin yellow candle ; and aftera time his mother oe 
where the mortar had dropped away from the brick-work, the house was | about washing a pile of dusters and cloths of various sorts and decrees 
still and quiet, and she heard nothing as she descended save the heavy | humming occasionally a line of an old hymn, and sometimes por te - 
breathing of the sleepers Before she left her little room she always cov-| Tom to snuff the candle, or put a bit of coal on the fire, as the clothes 
ered Tom up carefully, leaving his cup of pale-blue city milk, and his | must be dry forthe morning. Then she remained active and silent for a 
slice of bread, ready tor breaktast. She also put her apron over his green | time, then again seemed restless, and at last insisted on Tom's going to bed 
linnet: the bird never sang loud enongh to rouse au infant, but she | which he did unwillingly ; for the first time in bis life, she told him | 
thought he might waken Tom, and on the chance she covered him also. | long saying his prayers. : 
And close by the bird’s cage stood an old-fashioned oak-leaved geranium : 
ina red earthen pot; aud above it was suspended another flower-pot, 
containing & climbing, or rather a descending plant, which tiourished vic- 
orously, throwing out tasvels and tendrils about and around, with as much 
grace and beauty as if tt hang in a lady’s couservatory instead of the two- 
paned window of an “wntenandable house.” 


e was 


to relieve her anxiety, he closed his eyes, and feigned sleep. More than 
once she took up the re mains of her candle, and, shading the light from 
his eyes, bent over him; he did not move. She then carefully unlocked 
an old chest whose miscellaneous contents Tom thought he had fully in- 
spected many times; she placed the candle upon the little table, and then 


drew forth their best 8 inday clothes, a faded shaw] . 
* . . Y . _— on . 3 . sy c Sth. » Some old kr vee 
From this it may be gathered, that the very poverty of Tom Talbot's | tea ups, disjointed portions of furniture, sundry backs of worn out bl “ be 


little room bore a cheerfal aspect; the bird and the plant were luxuries— | Jead brushes. 5 eatnive Erdatinnitte of ubiiedii ane, xt ink hth . 
the luxuries of a natural, b € not a vulgar mind; and the sleep enjoyed — adi , and sundry fragments of china, an old saddl: 

by that pale delicate boy was a luxury also—for he slept soundly and 

peacefully, long, long after his mother commenced cleaning out more than which it had been folded, and tied it up again. Tom remembered he } 7 
one “set” of grim-looking ‘‘chambers,” which were found perfectly | oree taken that, his father’s picture ont, 2 ud hung it pepe ee 
“straight” by the Barristers, who never saw or heard the mysterious | took it down. - : : _o 
power that kept their Chambers in order; indeed, | never heard of these | 
law-laundresses being encountered at all. Once a week a scrap of ev 


. » and canteen, 
-arude picture in a black wood frame ;—the widow sat down 
and looked at it long and earnestivy, smoothed the paper carefully 





up, but his mother 
at ‘I do not like tohang it before me. ” she ssid: “it makes 
me feel so lonely, and so ungrateful too tow ards God for the blessing He 
did leave me, when I look at the picture of what He thought richt to | 


spelling intimated, that so much for cleaning and so much for coals was | away.” y take 


His mother looked at him so often, that at last. | 








for chirping, and the linnet for its first attempt at a song since moulting 
inthe very restlessness of his regret he pulled out a bit of paper, avd 
though he did not know a fowling piece trom a carbine, he did know 8 
| bank note when he sawit! No wonder the cricket chirped and the lin 
| net sang, while Tom, having, all trembling and flushing, and half weeping 
| a8 he was, ascertained that the old crumpled yellow note was of the value 
| of ten pounds, peeped first into one and then into the other aperture, and 
os that, hiddeu away as it had been there betore he was born, it was 20 
solitary. 





“ Somehow, I thought what thou would be at,” exclaimed his mother 
| following her black poke bonnet and the handle of the long broom i" 
the room as fast as her encumbrances would permit, “ and I don’t know 
why [ should have thought’un, bat I did! Thee grandfather's old vag®- 
| bond gun! which I often feared would do thee a mischief whether loaded 
| or not, and which I’d have sold for old iron long ago, but for the promise 
1 made him never to part with it.” 
| Tom flourished the note before her, and discovered others, and broken 
coins of value, and lumps of gold, and rings, the spoils of an old soldier, 
hoarded with a miser’s care in the very instrument of his wealth; and the 
widow sat on the old saddle amid the debris of the chest, and the ups! 
| brooms and brushes and blacking, and matches, and flannels, and Taste, 
| bewildered ; and the bird and the insect sang louder than ever. a 
length, with many sobs and tears, she pressed Tom to her heart, repeating 
| Oh! if thee father had but known it! if thee father was but here ; 
The privations her husband had endured during a life of illness crowded 
| around her, and if it had not been for the consolation afforded by the com 
| sciousness that her hard, honest labour had been as a spel! around him, t 
| shield him from misery, she would have suffered still more at this sudde 
| wealth. Blessed are the widows who can 60 look back to the sid 
| “ After all,” she said, simply, “we were not so bad off then, my ©8l j 
He delighted to say, ‘ Mary, I want nothing, for I have God’s blessing ot 
your love ;’”” and then she wept again, and held the notes up ® ol es 
and fingered the gold, while Tom Scores more and more in the en 
and then the clock struck, and she remembered she must £0 and aie 
she always did, if the young barrister’s fire in the half empty one 
7, was good; he was so meek and quiet, the only one oe bor" 
tlemen” she ever saw, because he had been ill there once, and his “ 0) 
came tor her. an sd, tying 
| We mustn’t be uplifted because of our wealth, Tom,’ she * the five 
on her bonnet; “I shall turn over my keys to the poor thing wit wy eves 
fatherless children, and thee won’t mind that Pigeon or his hard grey ®) 
| now, Tom, will thee?” 53 
Tom laughed and shook his head. “ They'll all discover wa _ le 
above them,” she persisted ; ‘‘ he’s been so always, but they 
now, as the weasel said to the mouse-hole when the me 
home!” 
She went a little way down and returned— 
“Tom, dear, may be I’d see thee in a better w 
yet, dear, and look after thee chambers in Pump Cov 
Bless the boy! he’s the right colour too,” she muttered, W? on 
down stairs with the firm step which the possession - — 
| “he’s the right colour too; them lawyer chaps are pale. intellige 
Years and years after, when Tom Talbet was considered S 
and refined gentleman, he often told this story ot his gan- 
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sod ef areat combinatioas of silk, Woollea, and cotton fabrics which form 


British apparel. Almost involuatarily a spectator will 
he mart € oate the eeetale and inflexible in small Bea, who woul. 
disoowes = r the size of a batton, or the Pp ition ofa pin; the jumbled 
rly, whose lives stam le on from one casualty toanother; the 

: afer elect and show; the servants of uaembellished utility; the 
ann f milliners, yes, and those of tailors also, who live only from 
om. and the few who use the fashions of life, yet are not subject 
be a It is not possible that impressions thas received could 
w aay ‘ 4 
be always corren as the conduct of humanity, but they are geaerally 
the clothing lieu of something more cert tia: and those who will not go 
anu sracter, occasion ally inquire of beaver aud broadcloth, regard- 
abe be! os profession; not oaly where it has appropriated some pe- 
mas - a asin the cases of clergy aud military men, but in the less 
—- eo ‘yocativus, Where the matter is left eatirely to individual se- 


couspic hus poets aal Blues were believed to be recognisable in 
pg 2a of our geandfathers, and some still pretend to discern the in- 
2 « 


f those orders. We once heard a railway clerk assert that he 
“m G mm staken in schoolmstersor commercial travellers; and among 
nore oor 7 », of the Freach Revolation, is oue conceruing a countess, 
the — ed to make her escape from the Temple in the disguise of a 
wae - : b it was detected by the aristocratic fashion in which she 
ache 2 out cotton shawl. “How were they dressed?” is a 
peers inquiry; and the whole body of writers iu travels, fiction, and 
wre Kes vware of the fact, and describe the attire of their principal 
— 4 with miautie worthy of the Court Circular. Nor is the idea 
aye o yortaace uafoun led. “An old author remarks, “ that it is not 
df ‘kort ‘millers’, and bakers’ boys alone that are distingaished by the 
Qe d calo ir of their garments; but individuals, nations, and times, be- 
pe = the habits of ct hing is one of the great peculiarities of man, which 
vibe not con na ty all mea, is shared in by no other animal; and like 
. " bandwcitin x, or fashion of speech, it serveth to denote somewhat of 
pope yper perss uality.” The trath of these observations is strikia gly 
iliastrated by a gallory of old family pictures, or those portraits of sove 
reigns an i colebrat xd persons which exhibit the costume of the ages in 
which th Ly fly arish 21; and it is aad amusing, yet not uninstructive study, 
to trace the coincideace thit exists between the character of each suc- 
ceo ling contary an I the fa shi on of its garments, from almost the dawn of 
our nauioual history to th sreiga of Victoria. — In this respect costume fur- 
aishes the most obvious signs of the times, in which the b sholder may 
read their moral and mental character, even as the picture lovers of some 
future generation will apeculate on the books of beauty, the fashionable 
magaziue, aud, should they be preserved, the ph ytographic portraits of 
ourown day. The earliest account of British costume is given us by Ju- 
lius Cesar und his contemporaries, ace yrding to whom it consisted of a 
beard, reaching to the breast like a tangled mane; a mantle which de- 
scended alm st to the knee, made of the hide of a brindled cow, with the 
hair worn outwards, and fastened in front with a pin of bone or a long 
thora; a shisll composed of wickerwork; a brazen javelin; and a greater 
art of the body p iinted dark-blue, or some say green, the breast an 1 arms 
(ing pancture | with the figures of plants an lanimals, like the tattooing of 
the South Seaisles. This primitive fashion naturally represents a land 
covered with prim oval forests, the resort of the bear and the bison; huts 
constracted of wattles and mad, and thatched with heath and fern; gath- 
eringa for rade Pagan rites roan | the solitary cromlech, or in th ut puzzle 
of sntiquaries—the circle of Stonchenge ; and a savage veneration for the 
Draid and the mistletoe. ! 

How the belles of Bri‘ain were arrayed in Caesar’s time we are not in- 
formed, bat the progress of civilisation may be traced by the dress of the 
celebrated Qieea Boalicea, who lived more than a century later, as de- 
scribed by a Roman historian on a state occasion: her light hair felldown 
her shoulders; she wore a torque, or twisted collar of g nd; a tunic of 
several colours, all in folds; and over it, fastened by a fibula, or brooch, a 
robe of coarse stuff. We also gather from some remnants of old Celtic 
poetry that at the sumo period the dress of the Druid was a long white 
robe, as an emblem of purity ; that of the bards a blue one; and the pro- 
fessors of medicine and astronomy, which appear to have been curiously 
connected in the miads of our Celtic ancestors, were distinguished by a 
garment of greon, because it was the garmeut of nature; while those 
who aspired to unite the honours of those three avocations to their 
names, wore variegated dresses of the three colours—blue, green, and 
white. 

Pliny tells us that these divers-coloured garments were made of a fab- 
ric called bracce, composed of fine wool, woven in cheques, and evideat- 
ly synonymous with the Scottish tartan. Several Roman writers add, 
that of this chequered cloth the many-coloured tunic of Boadicea, and the 
entire dress of her most distingalehed wriors, were formed. From their 


description of the latter, it appears to have exactly resembled the cos- | 
tume of a Highland chief, with kilt, plaid, and dirk; wanting only the | 


plumed bonuet and the tasseled sporan or purse. These were the addi- 
tions of after-times, which came with the pibroch, the fiery cross, and the 
black mail, to the Celts of our northern mountains; but the days of 
which we speak were those of the plaided warriors, encountering the 
cuirassed and Latin-talking legions of Rome—the days of the hewin 
dowa of old oak woods—the building of those Roman forts and cities 
whose rains aud barial urns are turned up by modern excavation. It is 
curious to coasider that the chequered cloth, which was now regarded 
by the Romans as a savage dress, had once [if a modern and well-sup- 
ported theory be trae] been the costume of a large part of the earth, iu- 
cluding the countries afterwards inhabited by the Romans; and that, after 
surviving eighteen centuries in one corner of the island of Britain, it has 
come again to be a favourite wear over regions far beyond the bounds of 
tus Scottish Higulands, as if the first fancy of the Europeaa races with 
respect to clothing had involved some peculiar felicity, which was sure to 
rekindle their affections on its being brought again before their notice 
True it is the chequered bracce, in which the heroic queen so nobly, 
though vainly strove to defend her country and people, is at this moment 
wora throughout the British dominions—and they are wider than Rome 
ever dreamt of—in a thousand varieties, from the satins nod velvet of 
court costume, to the coarse muffle cloak or plaid of the winter traveller ; 
while the faith, the power, and the vices of the Romans have long ago 
become bat im itters of dry and antiquated history. 

Next come the A iglo-Sixon times, of which we have actual portraits 
preserved in some old illuminated m snuscripts, such as that of King Ed- 
£4 in the Book of Grants to the Abbey of Winchester, a.p. 966. Here 
flax appears in fall fashion—the monarch’s dress consisting of a linen shirt, 
& tunic of the same material descending to the knee, having loug close 
sleeves, bat which sit in wrinkles, or rather rolls, from the elbow to the 
pe i _ coutined by a belt or girdle round the waist; rnd the royal 
wank te by a pair of lonse buskins, or rather stockings, 
supplied witt fee bands of gold, which the generality of his subjects 

binder te A tony a sort of tiara, or crown, and a short mantle. 
nowned Charl, Imsats were worn by the gool King Alfred, and the re- 
who at Prey mre a for all the nations of Gothic or Germanic origin, 
other in thet riod occupied the continent of Europe, resembled each 
hee anne mite aud even language. The dress of the Saxon la- 
with hae Ne lave been composed of the gunna, along flowing robe 
shorter one “lat” from which the modern word gowa is derived ; a 
ed of a long a the kirtle; and the headdress on all occasions cousist- 
tnd nack of the ne of linen, denominated the weefles, in which the head 
the old § wearer were euveloped. These pictures remind us of 
k .~&xon chroniclers, with their simple faith and blant sense ; of the 
w solid Saxon arch: of le habi itive c Ny 
with the invadias Dat of rade habits, primitive customs, and wi d wars 
oar popular a1 ag anes. It wasin this period that our national language, 
et among the hinthes tt and most of our rural festivals had their origin. 
irons of = oan irtles and weefles of the Saxon dames we find the curling- 
who wrote in a fusion in full exercise. Adhelm, Bishop of Therborae, 
ing her delie ponte ae century, describes a belle of the period as “hav- 
the wearers ftine twisted by the iron of thos» adorning her;” bat 
8308 were rex aired gioves among us little think how many efforts and 
Perfecting ila ~ bring those indispensable articles to their present 
Baclish royalty ~- vat the end of the teath ceatury, the hands even of 
thea some of a pees covered only by the end of the loose sleeve ; but 
thumb at ¢ ve leaders of fashion began to assume a small bag, with a 
Whict side, the fingers being all indiscriminately confined, 
Ress id uot have had the efsct of increasing their usefal- 
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| gold to his girdle; and in a wardrobe account of James ILL. of Scotland, | poisoning 
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C ' The dresses of Blizabeth’s reign have found abundant illustrations 
eux tapestry, one of those immense specimens of acedlewo:k produced | These wore the days of starch and ruffe; and both articles furnished themes 
ouly in the middle ages; being thirty-seven yards in length, covered with | for v ‘taperstion to the reforming clergy, if their accounts may be relied 
scenes from the conquest of Kugland, and said to be the work of William's | on. Ina the words of Beau Brean starch was” then “the man.” 
queen, Matilda, s her maids of honour. Wealth and splendour are | Its introduction to the English public, like that of silk-weaving and stock- 
evidently on the increase. As we descend to the N rman days, the robes ing-knitting, was owing to the persecution of the Protestants of Flanders 
are bordered with fringe of gold; cords and tassels are added to the by Philip UL., which drove thousands of the best citizens to scek refuge 
mantle; but the Saxon beard is gone, as well as the Danish long hair; for | in Eagland, bringing their arts nudindustry with them. Linen shirts also 
4 complete exquisite in the reiga of the Couqaeror would not suffer agin- | became prevalent about this period; and some of them, according to 
gle hair to grow on the whole expanse of his countenance, and the entire | Stubbs, “ cost, horrible to hear, no lees than ten pounds ” Blizabeth is 
back of his head, which had only a few short an! straggliag locks rouad | said to have never worn the sane dress twice + and as her majesty knew 
the forehead, and over the ears. the value of her robes too well to part with them, the inventory of ber 

Ia the reiga of William Rufus, lengthening and enlarging seem to have | wardrobe, at the close of her loug reign, mast have been truly astound- 
been the mode; and under several of his successors, long cumbrous gar- = 7 


as . 5 img; yet with all ite cork-shoes diamond stomacher, stiff corsets, and 
ments, with immense sleeves, were the geatlemen’s attire, with shoos | frightfal rufls, there was a degree of formal spleadour and regal state about 


whose toes turned up ina projecting peak to the height of twelve inches, | the court strongly characteristic of the mind of Elizabeth, and the bistory 
and a chain at the top, which was fastened to the girdle above; and what ! of her reign, in which there was mu: h stren th. end little though v 
progress they male im walking, history sayeth not; yet these days are | obvious, weakness. Nor must we forget that the modern hat » yd 
memorable hoe the introduction of the oft-denouaced corset, as part and origin to this period, Stubbs speaks of them * head-c i ade 
+ - 4 4 ’ t LY) ead-coverings, m 
parcel of the ladies’ wardrobe ; female dresses being then laced tight to | of a certain kind of fine hair, which they call beaver hats, of twenty, thir- 
the bust, while the skirts and sleeves were of such intolerable length, | ty, and forty shillings a-piece, fetched from beyond seas, whence 8 great 
that it was necessary to fasten them up in huge knots, to admit of moving | sort of other varieties do come.” Most people are aware that Blizabeth 
atall. Ina manascript of the close of the eleveath ceatury, the satirical | wore the first pair of silk stockings, and the Bart of Oxford the first worst- 
illaminator has iatroduced the father of all evil in female apparel, with | ed articles of the kind ever made in England Without a seam, the hose of 
the skirts xs well as the sleeves of the tunic so knotted, and the garment | all preceding monarchs being manufactured by means of hs neel'e and 
laced up in front. Hi: ; ’ | issors. How the art of kuitting was imported, has becn already mea- 
What a contrast to these civil fashions is presented by the military por- | tioned; and the stocking-frame was introduced some yours after, it is 
traits of the period!—the knight in fall panoply, with visor closed! Yet | said, by the ingenious revenge of William Lee, who took this mode ef 
both serve to illustrate the barbarity, pomp, and luxury of the period; | superseding the indastry of a kuitter, to whom his addresses had been 
the iron age of ualettered pride and despotic strength, when books were | paid in vain; but this cause of the inveution rests only on vagae tradi- 
things knowa only to abbots aud bishops, whea lawsuits were decided by | tion. 
single combat, and the wealth of a mlm was estimated by the num-| Under James I., we find the love of splendour and pageant, which ruled 
ber of peasants he owned, or the amouat of plunder his vassals could col-! the former reign, still prevalent; and some letters of that prudent mon- 
lect on the highway; for such, in spite of all its tournaments and | arch illustrate the anxiety of the nobles tod splay jewels and diamonds 
troubadours, was the period of feudalism, romance, and chivalry. | of great value in their caps. “I send you,” writes the king to his son, 
Yet even in these Gothic times, it appears that fashion was scarcely | the unfortunate Charles aan was then on a matrimonial expedition, 
less fickle than her followers in our owa age have found her; and in the | “ the three brethren that ye knowe fall well, but newly set, and the mir- 
reiga of Elward IIL., the gallant conqueror of Cressy, a monk of Glaston- | roure of France, the fellow of the Portugal dyamont, quiche I wold wishe 
bury thus expressed his dissatisfaction: “The Englishmen haunted so} you to wear aloue in your hatte, with a Little blacke feather.” The story 
much uato the ¥ of strangers, that every year they changed them iu | of Louis XIIL.’s queea bestowing her diamond epaulette on the Duke of 
divers shapes and disguisings of clothing—aow long, now large, now wide. | Buckingham, which that lackless gallaut returned with expedition, on ao 
now strait, ead every day clothingges new and destitute aad divest from | count of the wrath and jealousy its absence occasioned, has 4 prominent 
all honesty of old arraye or good usage; and another time to short clothes, | place in the court scandals of the period 
and so strait-waisted, with lull sleeves and tippets of surcoata, and hodes It was in the reign of the learned monarch that the farthingale attained 
over-long and large, all so jagged and kuit on every side, and all 89 shat-| its highest maguitude—an article, be it observed, very similar in effect to~ 
tered, and also buttoned, that 1 with truth shall say they seem more like : 
to tormentors or devils in their clothing, and also in their shoeing and 
other array, than they seem to be like meu.” 
In spite of many such remoustrators, garments continued to increase | 
in variety and expense. Indeed, if there be any truth in the censures of 
tha clergy, aud the lamentations of the poets, in which Chaucer himself 
unites, in his ‘Canterbury Tales,” public extravagance in dress seems | is good, but wonderfal are the fancies of the Nazarenes 
to have gone to a length scarcely credible in our pinching times even to a With Charles I. camo the cavalier costame, whose abundance of lawn, 
London milliner. Grooms aad servants are said to wear velvets and da-| lace, and ribbous, drooping plume, short cloaks, and mingled grace and 
masks; the nobles had their robes bordered with precious stones; and foppery, the pencil of Vandyke has made as celebrated as the events of 
one coat belonging to Richard [L. is stated to have cost 30,000 morks. | the Civil War. Long doublets and starch were now dethroned, after a 
Similar fashions seem to have extended to the court of Scotland, though reiga which comprehended both that of James and Elizabeth. Ut is re- 
atalater period. A portrait of James [., in the castle of Nielberg in| markable that the latter was of all colours which prevailed in turn, the 
Swabia, exhibits the peaks of the monarch’s shoes fasteued by chains of | last of the band being yellow; but the inveutrix of it was executed for 
Sir Thomas Overbury, it was said, in a yellow starched ruff ; 
a. p. 1471, quoted by Mr. Logan, occurs an entry of “an elnue and an anid fashion could not tolerate the ac quaintance of the gallows. The plain 
half of blue tartane” [by which was understood not the turtan of the 


| and serious fashions of the Paritan party stand out in strong relief amid #0 
country, buta kind of French serge, so costly, that it was valued at six- much finery ; and even in the portraits of the period, whether of Crom 


teen shilliags a yard] “tolyne his gowne of cloth of gold.” About the | well ia his plain coarse coat nud sword, contrasted with Charles covered 
saine time mourning first appears in England, bat the colour of sorrow | with gold lace, and wearing a jewel in one of bis ears, or a court lody 
was as often brownas black; and Chaucer mentions a widow's robe of ay be by the russet gown and hatof a 








the moderu crinoline; and there is an anecdote on record which might 
apply to the last-mentioned garment also, regarding a Turkish sultana, 
who, when visited by Lady Wych, the wife of the British ambassador, in 
all the fulness of her farthingale, seri masly inquired if the peculiar appear- 
ance it gave to her ladyship’s figure were the natural formation of all 
Baglish women; and wheniutformed to the contrary, she exclaimed, “ God 
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yar liamentary citizen's daughter, 
brown. ‘The quantity as well as the quality of dress was a great object | may be read the character of the wend which then excited so much 
with our ancestors; their sleeves in particular frequently attracted the | warlike zeal, and since called forth so much earnest controversy 
legislature’s attention, and the most stringent laws were made to curtail! The low dresses and a¥ected f yppery of Charles [L.'s court, in which 
their dimensions. One old writer denominates them, when worn by ser- | that well kaown supertluity, the periwig, had its origin, so indicate the 
vants, “ the devil’s receptacles, into which all they stole was popped.” | character of the reiga as one at once servile, tyrannical, aud coarse, though 
Yet notwithstanding the overabandance of kirtles aud hauselines, the | covered with polish ; but after the revolution of 1688, Holland begins to 
skirts that required three pages to hold them ap in front and rear, the | take the lead, and sober Dutch fashions came in with the Prince of Orange 
tippets worn round the head, the different eoloured hose, with each side | —the stoma ber once more nade its appearance, though not with the dia- 
of the gown to match, there was a stately grandeur about the English} mounds of Blizabeth’s day, and the he 4 dresses are built as high as lace 
costume of that period worthy of the romantic houour and high-flown) and ribbons can mike them: bat the periwig continues in its glory, and 
courtesy of kuights like the Black Prince, and the first companions of the | the chief accomplishments of a beau at the establishment of the Protestant 
Garter. Nor will the extravagance of all ranks in dress appear so far | Succession Cousisted of combing it in the theatre or ball room, and cocking 
beyond belief, wheu it is remembered that, like all the productions of | his hat over it in some peculiar fashion. Armour had dwindled down in 
those ages, the velvets and damasks were inteuded to stand the test of| the days of William LIL toabreastplate, a backpiece, and a hat lined with 
time ; aad in spite of the nuttations denmnerd by the Glastonbury monk, | steel ; but the Inet remonnt ofold knightly fashions—the eword—waa re- 
gowns and kirtles eyidently served the vanity of more thin one genera- | tained (a worse than useless appendage) at the side of every gentleman, 
tion, as we find them meationed in wills as valuable bequests; and no | amid the square cut coats, stiffened out with buckram and wire, the lon 
wonder, when 80 much of individual property was vested in the ward-! flip waistcoats, and the abundant rufles which distinguish the reign S 
robe. The prevalent idea of the feudal times was pomp and display, for} Anne. As for the ladies, the “ Spectator,” and other popular works have 
which all the comforts and appliances of daily life were utterly neglec- kept alive the remembrauce of the hoops, patches, commodes, and hair 
ted; and the merchant or tradesman who appeared in ermine and gold, powder in which they delighted to array themselves ; and these fashions 
was content to siton a three-legged stool, and sleep on a bundle of straw. | continue throughout the greater partof the eighteenth century, about the 
Articles of dross were on this account regarded a8 presents fit for royalty | commencement of which snuff-taking is mentioned as one of the habits 
to give and receive. We read of Richard Ill. preveating the Dake of | adopted ky belles of the first water, and broadcloth came into general use 
Buckingham with a velvet gowa, which, adds the chronicler,“ made the | in gentlemen's apparel: the last remnants of this capricious taste—hoops, 
dake right joyfal.” Imagine Queen Victoria presenting Lord Joha Rar-| wigs, cocked bats, and all—passed away with the peace of Europe at the 
sel with a new paletét, just to illustrate the difference of our times! | first French Revolution. But its portraits, like the eat of the period, 
There is another peculiarity remarkable in the ancestral portraits of Britain | indicate the general frivolity aud emptiness of the public mind ; and 
which is common to those of all Europe to the beginning of the sixteenth | a state of things in which Hoel knastiaden, or even thought, was confined 
century—the difference between m Te and female costume is scarcely | to the few. The pictures of our owa day now meet us, baving no temp- 
observable. The Crusades, which commenced about the time of the | tation to linger among the short waists and long skirts of the war, Bat it 
Norman Conquest, doubtless contributed to this state of things, as the | is time to close our sketch, for we cannot anticipate the verdict of poster- 
flowing robes, as well as the coarse magnificeace of Asiatic nations, were | ity ou the character of our own costume. 

brought back to Europe by the warlike priaces of nobility. There is 
also some confusion of terms in the matter of apparel, which sounds ee 


strange to modern ears; a gown and a petticoat being mentioned as prom- CORRESPONDENCE ON SPANISH AFFAIRS 


inent parts of a gentleman’s attire in the reign of Henry V.; and about 
The following is the sequel to the correspondence we published in our 


D 3 ° 
half a century later, the waistcoats of the ladies cut a conspicuous figure 
paper of the week before last. 


not only in the entries, but even the sermons of the day. Still greater 
causes of wrath were the horned head-dress which began to figure in all 


female portraits after the battle of Agincourt. Monstrosities of taste they ME. BULWER TO THE DUKE OF SOTOMATOR. 


Madrid, April 12, 1848. 
mark, to “aue lowing cow ;” others staudiag erect on the lead, covered “ Sir, —I have received your couumunication of yesterday, with its en- 
with linen rather loosely, and varying from two to three feet, according | closures. ' ; 
to the taste of the wearer. These are succeeded by another form, rising “ Referring tothe observations you make with respect to the Clamor 
like aspire so far above the natural height, that history mentions the doors | Publico, | have consulted the colamas of that journal, and so far from dis- 
of several churches and palaces which required to be altered, in order | covering that it showed any yarticular coguisance of my proceedings, 1 
to allow the ladies of the court entrance. But it does the common sense | find that it stated I had sent in a note to your excellency, when L 
of the nation some credit, that these monstrous things were generally dis- | neither sent nor in fact written the note which you subsequently received ; 
liked. One monk in particular acquired’considerable celebrity by preach- | and I might add that so far from the description of the Clamor Publico 
ing a regular crusade against them both in Britain and France, from which | showing Usat it was acquainted with my communication, it is perfectly 
latter country they are said to have been imported by Catharine, queen | clear from this description, that it knew nothing whatsoever upon the sub- 


lof Henry V.; and with the habit of reference to Satan common to his | ject. Other notes which I have never written have been in a similar man- 


age, he denominated them “ ye devil’s towers ;’ but adds in one of his | ner announced by the op position journals ; { cannot, therefore, under- 
sermons, rather ungallantly, “of a trath [do believe that Belzebub hath | stand your allusiou to the accidental and incorrect assertion of the Clamor 
more sense than she who invented such headgear.” The portraits of | Pudlico, uvless it is meaut to affirm that if an opposition paper should 
Henry VIL’s reign are remarkable for the resemblance with costame in | chance to gaess any step I might be likely to take, I was from that mo- 
general begins to assame to the most vrominent of our modern fashions. | went preciaded from taking it. 

Were it not that we miss the ribboned and flower-trimmed bounet of the “ Very dillerent grounds should I have for complaint, if, searching inwo 
lady, and find the gentleman’s head laden with plumes like a Russiau | the colamus of some of the newspapers which support her Catholic Ma- 
ficld-marshal, some of them might pass for shadows of the nineteeath | jesty’s goverument, I sought to connect the sentiments and language of the 
ceatury. The difference now becomes perceptible; men bezia to wear | one wich the sentiments and language of the other; very differeut grounds 
tight garments, and the modern indispensable of p untaloons firet bec wane should I have for complaint, if 1 thought proper to give importance to the 
visible under the sway of the Tadors. The old flowing Eastern style is | circumstaace that the whole of the coufidential corres vondence | had with 
still more forsaken as the Reformation approaches; feadal pomp and your excellency ou the subjectot the Portuguese atisirs was translated 
splendour are passing away; men have begun to pat less confilesce in immediately, word for word, into & ReWwspaper conducted under the aus- 
armour, aud less glory in pageants, though there is still aa occasional tour- | pices of the Messrs. Cabral, at Lisbon. , 

nament; aad the Field of Cloth of Gold, in which Heary VIII. and hisri- “ | wish not, however, to recur to any question which could produce 
val Francis L. of France displayed their vanity and maguificeace, atill prove | unnecessary irritation or recrimination between us, and shall, therefore, 





| how mach was sacrificed to empty display. Yet it was near the time of | pass rapidly to other passages ia your note which require ® reply. 


the world’s great discuveries—priating, America, aud popalar represeuta- | shall eudeuvour to give oue with that calm moderation which I never 
tion; but in the matter of costame, we find the most strixing was the dis | wish to forsake. 
vlay of ladies’ arms, which had never beeu seen since the days of the “ It is peclectly true that the remarks I enclosed from Lanepeean 
Norman Couqaest. were written at a time when the Cortes were yet pee F = the 
It was under good King Hal, as one would think he was ironically | gsverameut had not as yet committed any of —_ ~™ whe “ ve ro- 
called in history, that the inex presasibles of the geutlemen were stuffed to | ve ily characterised ite conduct. They th a ym merely tu Con- 
such an enovm pus 8iz2, according to one of their co itemporaries, with teinpiation of the possibility of each a state oF t ao as hos lordabip th ht 
sicks of wool and hair, that a species of scaffolding was erected over the | might arrive, aud to which whes it did arrive they were plicable. he 
seats in the Parliament Has: for their accomm>dation, the ordinary sa [lea suspension, without apy a yee + sa tel of the ational Repre- 
beaches b ring utterly inso ficient; aid the fashion did not disappear till} seutative Assembly, the vi sammy pre cats aaa ofthe most dis 
the beginaing of Blizabeth’s reiga. Oa the whole, the cuprices of its] tinguished citizens, im or ope pre : tet ecges ne ie we pd de- 
ostums betray the age a3 Ole w lich, thoag' fille! with great events, | clared tw be the mere w , ° a » . = a gies. and with which no 
was neither good nor graad ia BaglasJ, aad characterised by bad taste | attempt has yet been mute, oe remotely, to couuect the distinguished 
and worse morals. persuns who have beea seized like malefactors, with the inteation, as it is 
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on the Fulliggmes, joel ee ae 
certai ee the ons of her Majesty « Secretary of State to ? 
eign Agane, *y iiaced mo stall cveute to thiak that a a es 
, untortauately prove to bave been founded on 
papery ae se oy a ite weight with “~ who have m 7 ir 
: ; er Catholic Majesty's crown, Your 
charge at this moment the safety of . } holu ‘4 ee cod) r feb atom 
excellency, wholly misunderstanding ( ma oay as 5 i, on ae 
; 0 t expedient to introduce comparisons betwee! ; 
peter yo — of Bugland and that of Queen eabella, aud asks me 
a eangen val Lord Palmerston eay if M. Isturitz should, as your Exc ellen- 
pair ay sa ~ — vive her Majesty's Minister for Foreign Atlairs advice as 
av? aoe _« the United Kingdom, or suggest the formation of another 
oP a pr Lee of that presided over by Lord John Russell. If | desired 
= — this observation in the spirit in which it is made, 1 should not 
- the means for so doing, but I prefer confining my self to ober rving 
done is no parallel between the two cases. The Queen of Eugland 
has not had to seck the assistance of the Queen of Spain, “4 receive aime 
ertain grounds and pretensions ; whereas the Queen of Spain, in her 
aweagie er the throne of this kingdom, did reeeive the support and coun- 
tenauce of Great Britain, which neither stipulated for nor a juired any 
sort of advantage for herself on account of these services having been ren- 
dered, cousidering that she was repaid for them by the vatiat tory con- 
viction that she had thus contributed to ¢ onfer on the noble people of this 
country the benetits of a free and enlightened government. 

« For these reasous, so far from deeming, as you seem to think, that the 
conduct of her Catholic Majesty's Government towards its subjects ought 
to be a matter of perfect indifference to her Majosty’s governinent, { am 
bound to tell you that I consider it the duty of the British government, out 
of regard to the youthful and inexperienced Queen, whose claims it helped 
to confirm, aud whose fortunes are now in your hands—out of regard for 
the people of Spain, whose improvement and good government it thought 


generally stated, of seuding them 


to advance roy | the civil conflict I have alluded to—and still more out | 


of respect to the English nation, which may yet demand the reason why 


Bogen preferred the cause of Queen Isabella to that of Don Carlos—to 


e it clearly understood, that if a military despotism be established in 
this country under Queen Isabella's name, or thatif her Catholic Majesty 8 

ernment be overthrown in the attempt to establish such despot- 
atey either of these eveuts will occur in spite of the remonstrances and 
counsels of Bugland. Pa 

“ It is your province, undoubtedly, if you so deem proper, to treat such 
counsels or remoustrauces with reseutment and coutempt—to reject, repu- 
diate, and refuse to receive them ; but in that case my responsibility and 
thatof my government ead. Whatever responsibility remains wil! attack 
the reputation of others, and to their reflection I appeal from the docu- 
ment which is now before me. Indeed, sa will permit me to express 
my conviction, that, notwithstanding that document, your Excellency will 
give due consideration and concede & just value to the sentiments of u 
state whose opiniog is amoral power that will ever prevail as long as Great 
Britain remaius the constant aud consistent advocate of liberty, order, and 
justice. ' 

“ It only remains for me to add, that I too sincerely regret and depre- 
cate the tone which your Excellency bas givea to our correspondence, 
not to disclaim any intention on my part, either originally to have provoked 
or now to irritate it. Nor will it be my fault if the relations betweou us 
should lose any of that character of urbanity which our respective 
stations, aud the interests of our respective countries, require.—I have, 


(Signed) “HH. L. Butwer.” 





VISCOUNT PALMERSTON TO MR. BULWER. 
Foreign Office, April 19, 1848. 

“ Bir,—With reference to your despatch of the 10th inst, I have to in- 
form you that her Majesty's government approve the language which you 
held to Queen Christina on the 4th instant, pointing out to her Majesty the 
importance of governing Spain by constitutional means ; and that her Ma- 
jesty's goverument likewise approve of the note which you addressed on 

















daced, intended to repress outrage and excitement to crime, bave been 
| successful in diminishing that state of disturbance and uneasiness whic bh 
| prevailed mone part of the united kingdom, and the second is whether 


| those measares have operated with as little disturbance as it was possible 


_ to give to the ordinary enjoyment of the usual liberties of the people of | er those having the franchise in those boroughs should 


| that country. In 60 speaking I do not wish to make any distinction be- 


| Se character that belonged to some of those parties which existed at 


ious to maintain the constitutional liberties of the country. (Cheers. ) 
Well, sir, with regard to the first measure we introduced—there began to 
| prevail in the course of the last autumn a dreadful state of crime in Ireland, 
making the life of every individual wosafe, driving men from the country, 
exposing them as they were going home from market, or from any visit, 
to be waylaid and assassinated,—in fuct, reducing the country to such a 
state that, in a short time, none of those who had been possessors of pro- 
| perty, or had anything to do with property , even down to the small farm- 
ers, would feel they could exfely continue to. inhabit the country. We in- 
troduced a bill which we did not think interfered with the ordinary en- 
joyments of Ireland, which was not liable to the objection I had taken 
l ‘te other acts which had been in existence, or introduced at various times, 
that it confounded the innocent with the guilty, but which left the inno- 
ceut in the enjoyment of their privileges, while it took pains to disarm 
those who were intent on crime, orin the habit of committing crime ; and 
| am happy to say that the last accounts we have received of the state of 
crime in Preland, tend to show a great improvement in this respect. I find 
that with regard to the whole amount of crime, whereas for the month of 

April, 1847, the number was 2,109, in April, 1848, the total wasonly 1,196. 
| With regard to homicides, I find that they amounted in the month of 
April, 1847, to 24; and in 1848, to 9. (Hear, hear.) There are other in- 
stances not a little remarkable. The crime of firing at the person had di- 
| minished from 19 in April, 1847, to 3 in April, 1848. (Cheers. ) The 
crime of demand or robbery of arms had diminished from 67 in April, 
1847, to 12 in April, 1848. The crime of appearing armed had decreased 
from 16 in April, 1847, to7 in the corresponding month of 1848. Several 
other crimes had in this way diminished very greatly ; and even for the 
last month the diminution was from 1,429 to 1,196. Nor should I omit to 
mention that in two of the proclaimed districts, King’s County and Ros- 
common, there have been uo offences against the person reported in the 
month of April, 1848. (Cheers.) Now, Sir, whatever language may be 
used against the government, for having introduced the bill we carried 
through this house before Christmas, it is a great satisfaction to me te have 
been mstrumental in passing an act of which the consequence has been (1 
believe it is very much owiug to that act) that there has been greater sufe- 
ty to life, and that men carry on their occupations in Lreland without the 
constant apprehension of being cruelly and barbarously murdered. (Loud 
Cheers. ) 

But, Sir, we introduced very lately a measure “ for the security of the 
Crown and Government of the country.” That measure the hon. gentle- 
man very fairly said he had supported in its main features. The main 
| features of the bill, however, it must be recollected, were features of mi.i- 
gution. Its main features were mitigations of the law of treason as it 
previously existed ; but it also proposed to do that which no oue could 
well object to. We said that if a measure of that kind were necessary for 
Eugland, it was no leas necessary for Ireland. If it were proper that we 
in England should be subject to such a law, it was no less fit that the Irish 
should be subject to the same law. [Cheers.] That act bas been in op- 
eration but a very short time, yet its success is already very visible. 
[Cheers.] Every one will remember that six weeks ago it was im possi- 
ble to read any of the accounts from Ireland without seeing that men 
making a great bravado of their courage, with great pee yay with grent 
demonstration of what they were about to do, declared that their inten- 
tion was to make war against Her Majesty and Her Majesty’s troops, and 
to sever Lrelaud from its allegiance to this country; and they spared no 
kind of invective against notonly the Crown and the Government, but 








the 7th instant to the Spanish Minister for Foreign Atfuirs, offering similar aginst the people of England. But, Sir, it has appeared lately that these 


counsel to the present Ministers of her Catholic Majesty.—I am, &c. 
(Signed) “* PALMERSTON. 





VISCOUNT PALMERSTON TO MR. BULWER. 
Foreign Office, April 20, 1848. 


persons, although they spoke in this way, did so very much because they 
were in Dublin uader the security of that very Government which was 
the subject of their attacks; and it did bappen that when the commander 
of Her Majesty's troops had not forces immediately at his disposal, in 
order to protect the persous of some of the worst of those would-be 
traitors, it appeared that their persons were in danger [cheers ],—not from 


“ gir,—I have received your dispatch of the 11th instant with its en- | Her Majesty's troops, not from the police, bat they required the assistance 


closures, aud 1 have to instruct you to state to the Duke of Sotomayor 
that her Majesty's government entirely approve of the step which you took 


of the troops and the police in order to save them from the consequences 
of those harangues aud writings in which they had indulged. [Loud 


in making your communication of the 7th instant, and likewise of your | cheers.] But, it now appears, that these very persons who were so wil- 


note of the 12th. . 


ling a few weeks ago to submit to the penalties of high treason, who de- 


“That her Majesty's government, however, are not at all offended, | clared that either taey must put down Lord Clarendon, ¢r Lord Claren- 


either by the sending back of your communication of the 7th April, or by 
the angry tone and language of the Duke of Sotomayor's note of the 10th, 
however they may regret the existence of those feelings in the minds of 
the Spanish goverument, of which the language of his Excelleucy’s note 
and the return of yours were proofs. 

“ Her Majesty's government, in making to the government of Spain the 
representations, and in giving the advice, which your communication con- 
veyed, were iuspired by no sentiment but that of sincere friendship for 
Spain, and of deep interest in the welfare of Queen Isabella. They felt 
that in making that communication they were performing a duty, and not 
taking an wabee liberty ; and theretore, at all events, it is a satisfaction 
to her Majesty's government to reflect, that although their counsel has 
been rejected and their communication has been returned, the note has, 
nevertheless, been read, and the counsel has been tendered; and that 
whatever calamity may happen in Spain, her Majesty's goverument stand 
acquitted of not having done what they could to prevent it. 

“ With regard to the contents of the Duke of Sotomayor’s note, her Ma- 
ow be government have ouly to observe, that, if the rightof her Britannic 

ajesty to the throne of the United Kingdom had been disputed by a pre- 
tended rival ; if civil warhad arisen out of such a conflict of claims ; if the 
British government had only a few years ago sent a special envoy to Mad- 
rid to solicit the assistance of Spain in order to place her Majesty on her 
throne; if that assistance had been given, both morally by treaty engage- 


don must put them down,—it appears these persons have entirely changed 
their opinions; it is now the most mitigated treason [cheers] —it is the 
most milk-and-water sedition [cheers],—it is now so weak a mixture of 
treason and rebellion it has become quite flat to those whose appetites 
hud been spoiled by the very high diet which had been admiuistered by 
those persons. (Cheers. ] Well then, I say, with regard to that act 
which met so much opposition in this house, that it has been very useful 
for its purpose, aud has had the effect of a good deal curbing this very in- 
flammatory and dangerous language: and, at the same time, I will ven- 
ture to assert, that it has not dimiuished or curbed the proper liberty of 
discussion in Lreland of any meusures of the Government. [Cheers.] I 
will venture to say, that if any ove really wished to discuss the measures 
of the Government, whatever fault might be found with them, whatever 
epithets might be applied to their conduct, he would be as fully at liberty 
to do so now as beture the act was passed. [Cheers.] He must keep 





j ————— 


\ be tried. The one is whether uch measures as we have hitherto intro- | cannot believe that the representation of the people of thi 


| tween Whig and Tory, because I believe that, whatever may have been | majorities of this house have never been less ow 


other periods of our history, both at the present time are earnestly anx- majority of the people. (Cheers. ) do not believe 
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such a state, as the han. gentleman the member for the W 74m 
to imagine it to be. (Hear, hear.) My belief is thas thie hati seemg 
met in Nov t discussi at present wheter it is pr 
ed, whether there oaght to be such a namber of small boroughs - form, 

, OF wh 
retain i _ 
ray bd the VOtes t 
of parties, nor have they unfaithful represented the opinion a Mat 

"oe 


| tien, the taking away of whathe calls the barbarous pow ofa Tee 
ie Ure 


| belonging to past times. the Government or this hon in wa 
| general feeling of the people of this country. (Cheers. boat ~~ 
| they arethoroughly and strongly attached to their institutions aoe thar 
| I do not know that there ever was atime when I perceived | , ) 
evidences of attachment to the throne of these realms. (Loud. 
I know that the conductof the illustrious person who now — Cheen 
throne (cheers), the example given by the Sovereign of this an the 
every relation of domestic life (loud cheers), as well as * Peaet Aa 
mance ef every constitutional duty—such conduct meets a. pertfur. 
| ward it ought to have in the affections of the people. (Loud the re. 
do not believe that what is necessary for the maintenance tan : 
| office (which Iadmit is quite unnecessary for the comfort and ha Royal 
of the Sovereign herself)—I do not believe that what is », [Pitem 
due maintenance and dignity of the Royal office is a1 al} grudged 7 the 
people. (Cheers.) 1 believe they wish those institutions to be DY the 
fed. I donot think that any changes which perhaps might rt praag 
pair the iustiutions of this country would meet with the epprobatie in 
the people. I believe we should be acting in @ manner coutrary oa of 
wishes if we were to embark ou a sea of speculation, —if We Wore t: er 
everything afloat, and make it doubtful what our fature ete » eet 
should be. (Cheers.) Whatever may have been the necessit rn 
violent changes that have taken re in foreign states, | believe th a 
classes in this country, from the highest to the lowest, see the ady tat all 
of a system of well regulated agen | and that order and peace toni” 
the welfare of the working, as well as the middle and y eer ae 
(Loud cheers.) I believe that the example of peace and or 


| these questions to be debated on a future occasion, 





. “ ris k 
upon the people of thiscountry. They have too much good pry - 
much reflection, to believe any of the idle sturies that are wet af “4 


Wha‘ever proper retrenchments we can make, let us make them. (Cheers 

They are due to the state of our finances; they are due to the tte of 
suffering inwhich many of our people are. (Cheers.) Let every kind of 
economy that can be safely practised be practised ; let every amendmer 

of taxation that can be well carried into effect be carried into effect: om 
let us not imagine that by shaking any of the great pillars of the fee 

or disturbing the basis on which the constitution of this country rests. wo 
shall either do good to the country, or even secure the empty als le 
purpose of getting a little applause at the expense of our duty to the sty 
(Loud and continued cheering.) 


THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 


House of Commons, May 12+. 

Sir R. PEEL wished to ask the noble lord at the head of Her Majesty's 
Government, what course he intended to pursue with regard to the myi. 
gation laws ou Monday next? 

Lord J. RUSSELL purposed making the subject of the navigation laws 
an order of the day tor Monday the 15th May, when it would be moved 
that the house should go into committee of the whole house, in order thy 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Labouchere) might have an opportunity of m). 
mittivg a resolution to the committee on the subject. It would then be 
desirable than any discussion on that resolution should be deferred unti 
the Friday or Monday following. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE begged to explain that the resolution which be 
should submit to the committee would be one of a very general nature 
His desire would be that the house, after any discussion it might think 
proper to take upon the subject, should afford him an opportanity of lay. 
ing the views of the Government upon it in the shape ef a bill before the 
house. The bill he wished to have circulated throughout the county, 
for the consideration of those whose interests were concerned ; and thea, 
at a future period, the house would be prepared to debate and come ws 
decision on the subject. His intention was to frame the resolution in » 
general a manneras not to bind any hon. member to anything beyond the 
expression of an opinion that the house ought to take into considemta 
the nature aud propriety of the navigation laws of this country. 

Mr. WAWN wished to ask whether the right hon gentleman the Pres. 
dent of the Board of Trade was prepared to lay on the table ot the hous, 
before the discussion took place, ad the retarus which had been moved 
tor relating to shipping? He begged also to ask Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment whether they were prepared to prosecute to a termnaton the in- 
qniry to which he had obtained the assent of the Government, but which 
had been broken off last session? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE could only say that a great number of returas re 
lative to shipping were now in possession of the house, but if the hon. mem 
ber wished lor any others he was quite sure that every disposition exe 
to affurd hin the fullest information. With regard to the second questo: 
put by the hon. member, it was not the intention of the Governmest » 
postpone the consideration of the navigation laws until the matter in que 
tion had been reconsidered by a committee. 

Mr. HERRIES wanted to know what course the Government intend 
to take on Monday ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE replied, that as it was necessary that a resolutia 
should pass betore the bill was brought in, he wished to lay his resolute 
before the house on Momday, when, if it was objected to, the Goverumt 
would be ready to postpone the discussion till afuture day. 


ed, that it will have a beneticial effect. [Cheers.} 


within certain limits—he must not, of course, use seditious language. Mr. HENLEY remarked, that if this arrangement were followed »}, 
Such was the law before the act was passed; such is the law now. 


(Cheers.] Well, then, we come to the bill now before the house. 
ceriainly cannot speak very coutidently of the facts, though, at the same | dicted, and those who happened to differ from him would certaiuly 
time, my right hou. friend the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- | placed in an unfair position. 
meut gives me reason to think that it already appears, if this bill be puss-| After a short and desultory conversation, 

What I wish to do| Sir R. INGLIS suggested that another course was open to theright how 


the right hon. gentleman would no doubt make a powerfal statement 8 
1 | introducing his resolutions, which would go before the country uncont 


; ly i now is, to disclaim its being intended against avy particular Government, | gentleman, and that was to lay his resolution on the table of the house 
ments, and physically by military and naval forces ; if the aid thus atfurd- | or any particular nation. fc 


ed by Spain had contributed in 80 essential a degree to secure the crown 
to her Majesty, that it might with truth be said that without such aid her 
oy would not now have been Queen of England ; if, moreover, there 
atill ¢ ined a pretender who asserted his right, and whose preteusions 
were backed by a large party in the United Kingdom ; and if upon every 
symptom of danger from that pretender, and that party, the British go- 
vernment was in the habit of reminding Spain of the treaty engagements 
she had entered into; was also in the habit of asserting that those engage- 
ments were still in force ; aud was constantly claiming the benefit of the 
alleged existence of those engagoments ; if all these things existed, and it 
the government of Spain had, in a moment of general disturbance in Eu- 
rope, warned the British governmentof dangers by which in their opinion 
the security of her Majesty's throne was menaced; I think I may conti- 
dently affirm that uoder such circumstances any statesmen who might 
be ministers of the British Crown, instead of sending back the note in 
which such representations were conveyed, and instead of replying to itin 





disconrteous terms, would have accepted the communication in the same 
@pirit in which it was made, and whether they adopted or not the advice 


which it contained, would at least have considered it as a proofof the con- 
tinned existence of that friendship on the part of Spain, to which in such 


case would have been owing the circumstance that those British ministers 


had the honour of being advisers of the Crown, instead of be 
exiles in a foreign land. 


“You will transmit to the Duke of Sotomayor a copy of this dispatch. 
“Tam, &e. 


(Signed) “ PatMERsTon.” 
~~ 


Kmpertal Parliament. 


House of Commons, May 11. 
On the third reading of the Removal of Aliens Af 7 


Lord J. RUSSELL said—I wish to address a few words to the house, 


ing proscribed 


Sheers.] 1t is quite untrue to represent it as 
at ull against the French Government or against the people of France. 
[Cheers.] With respect to the Government of France, I am sure that we 
vave all of us reason to recollect with the strongest feelings of admiration 
that in a moment of great peril, when no one could say what might be 
the fate of the members of the Provisional Government the next day, one 
of the members of that Government, M. Lamartine, held language to the 
Irish deputies who went to Paris for very questionable purposes [loud 
cheers ]—language which, while it exposed him to the assaults of any 
ruffians who wished to carry terror aud insurrection into this country, was 
most honourable to him as a man [loud cheers }]—honourable to him as a 
minister [coutinued cheers]—and showed thai, whatever might be the 
risks to hinselt, he really held at heart the mainteuance of amicable rela= 
tious between these two great countries, whose amity and friendship are 
of such benetit to the world, whose discord and whose quarrels can ne- 
ver take place without the greatest calamities to both. [Loud cheers. } 
Sir, I think, however, that after what has happened in ditterent countries 
on the continent, after the rapid succession «f revolutions we have seen, 
iu the uncertainty that at present prevails, it ia right—it is wise to take 
precautions agaiust contingencies that may arise. I sincerely trust these 
contingencies may not occur. IL sincerely trust that those who wish to 
destroy all order, to put an end to all property, and to found the future 
condition of the world perhaps on some eae of philanthropy, but more 
probably on some plau of plunder (hear, hear], will never gain the as- 
cendancy either in France or Germany [cheeis}; and that we may not 
have to p an the evil of the preseuce of their emissaries amongst us. 
(Cheers.] But still I do think that in the present state of Europe it is 
wise to take some precautions against the oceurrence of such eveuts. 1 
am sure I shall be quite relieved, | shall feel it a great satisfaction, and I 
have no doubt the whvle house will concur in our feeling of satisfaction, 
when we can say that itis no longer necessary to bring forward any mea- 
sure of restriction—that our course for the future will be only to consider 
measures of reliefaud improvement. (Cheers.) We feel, as the house in 





: . = general will feel, that it is an irksome aud painiul task to have to bring 
partly in consequence of the obsery atione of the hon gentleman who moved | forward measures like this; but at the same time the peace of the country 
the r tion of this bill, and partly suggested by the remarks which - 


have fallen from the hon. gentleman the member for the West Riding. 


is committed to us; the business of administration from day to day in the 


The hon. member for Falmouth complained that the government had from preseut state of the world is a most responsible task (cheers); and, while 


the beginning of this session introduced various measures of coercion— 


that they were abandoning the principles ‘hey previously preteens, and 
ly recognized 


acting contrary to the constituti~ of the country as genera 
by the people of England. Sir, it has certainly been our fate to introduce 


measures which were intended for the purpose of repression. If those mea- 
we were not justified im introducing them; it 
they were necessary I think we should have beeu much to blame if we 


sures were not 


we feel it necessary to bring forward these measures, we shall do so. 
(Loud cheers.) 

{ heartily wish, with the hon. gentleman, that the present will be the 
last measure of this character we shall have to introduce, and that the or- 
‘inary application of the law may be sufficient to preserve the peace ol 
he coautry, (Cheers.) The hon. gentleman the member for the West 
Riding bas pointed out the course which he thiuks Goverument ought to 


. - take in order to conciliate th» affecti ‘ j 
had refused to do that which we owed to the well-atfected and loyal pev- | some of veghebs =o .* whi! h he sileded we atell (Sag has to = 
ple of this country from any fear of incurring the censure of the bon. gen- tions ave Lrought fo. ward by the hon. member for Mon- 
trese, and o.Lers, of wuichno.ice has been given. For my own part, | 


(Cheers.) Sir, there are two tests by which these messures may 


ter when the m 





without making any speech. If any reply were made to his speeb, the! 
would involve a whole debate, and it was impossible to allow lin ® 
make a statement on such a question as the Navigation Laws, without 
being followed by a full and searching discussion. , 

Lord J. RUSSELL thought that the course proposed by his bon. fread 
the member for the University of Oxford would lead to much incoore 
nience, and was one which certainly had never been adopted im the course 
of his own experience. 

After a few words from Mr. Herries and Mr. Alderman Thomps®, ‘ 
Mr. HUME said he did not understand why there should be s#y 
culty in the matter. It was impossible to lay the foundation for a chang? 
of the law without going into committee. He had risen in consequen® 
of an allegation which he had never heard before—that efforts bes 8 

made to stop the inquiry into the navigation laws. He wished ash 
chairman of the committee whether any measure had been taken W 
had that effect? wth 

Mr. GIBSON had risen before for the express purpose of alluding 
statement in question. Any one who had looked at the blae er ar 
see that there had been quite enough inquiry to elucidate the whe ie 
ter; and there would be no desire in any party not to hear oviden 
was himself extremely anxious to hear the evidence on both ren fs 
question; and every facility and opportunity had been givea for 
ae saenentne of the sulject. There had been no attempt © keep 
evidence. : 

Mr. NEWDEGATE had no doubt the inquiry had concluded in ~ 
uer satisfactory to the hon. gentleman, though not so to other an 
nected with trade, particularly those interested in the me oestio® 
All that they wanted was a fair opportunity of discussing the que fm 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought it would terminate this een 
stated, on the part of the government, that after having made 2 #30 
on the navigation laws ou Monday next, he should propose to 
the furthe: consideration of the resolution till the followimg je up 

Mr. HERRIES did not believe that the Governmenthad et ae 
mind in the least degree what their measure was to be. lit 1 
could it not be put in a tangible and intelligible shape? Nothing 
was wanted. ¢ id oo # 

Captain HARRIS would give a reason why the measure = m7 
ready. Evidence had not been heard on the manning of the B 
Ouly one naval officer had been examined on the subject, and a ew 
w.s founded ouly on theory. The Government ought to wait for : 
of the committee of the House ot Lords - nt hoo 

Mr. BRIGHT considered the course proposed by the righ Theet™ 
President of the Board of Trade the proper and usual course- are 
miitee on the navigation laws had not reported, having adopted d 
tion to that effect on the motion of an hon. and gallant member 
committee. . 

Sir R. Hl. INGEIS iat mate] h’s wish to withdraw the moteo 
journment. 
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Several conversations have taken place in the Commons on the subject | ration of Eos 
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Rs , the apprentice system was inconvenient and b 
ye atte DUNDAS thought it right, im the absence of Sir Howard Doug- | of the Post Office relations between the United States and Great Britain; |e ship owner. The law required that « th p vane he 


es, to state that he was not, as had ead the cause of the — 
porting the reason why y nut re was simply, that 

- — uriy reached the close of the session. a P 
Lord G. BENTINCK asked if the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Labou- 
bere) would have any objection to print the resolution he meant to pro- 
cee with the voteson Monday morning, so that they might have an op- 

unity of seeing it before the discussion took plice ? 

Pur. LABOUCHERE could not pledge himself to take that course; but 
be would cousider the matter,and endeavour to comply with the noble 
’ ; b. 
s* h. PALMER wished to ask whether the reason why the commit- | 
tee did not report was that they expected to be called together again this 





? 
Oadairel DUNDAS had no hesitation in saying (as we understood) that 
he expected the committee would have been put in a position to report. | 








em — Seg ae 
f ) —On Tuesday. P. M., 30th ult., by the Rev. P. W. Balch, THOMAS PITTIS, to 
eee dnaghect ot GEORGE HEARN, Eoq., al! of this city | 


; Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 3-46 111 14. | 
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= NOTICE. 

The sabseribers to the Albion are notified that Mr. Tuomas Prete and 
Mr. Joaw Dexwes, are the only authorized T'rarelling Agents for this jour- 
nal at present, Mr. 8. T. Stawton’s engagement having expired. 
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The Hibernia, steamer of the Cunard line, arrived at this port on Satur- 
day last at noon, and the American steamer, United States, on Wednesday at 
anearly hour. By the former vessel we received London dates to the 13th 
ultimo, by the latter to the evening ef thé 16th from London, and to the 
17th from Liverpvol. We make up our usual summary from a variety of 
Baropean papers before us. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Let us commence with Ireland, where the news is somewhat impor- 
tant. Our last accounts left Messrs. O’Brien, Meagher, and Mitchell, 
emergiug from an unfortunate exhibition of republicanism at Limerick, 
and renewing in a partial degree their seditious efforts to throw Ireland 
into a state of anarchy. The first named gentleman took his trial in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, on Monday the 15th ult. which resulted 
in the discharge of the Jury in consequence of their not being able to 
agree upon a verdict. With Mr. Meagher, whose trial commenced on the 
following day, the same result would in all possibility take place. But 
Mr. Mitchell, the editor of the United Irishman, has not been so fortunate; 
we shouid rather say that he has met with his deserts. Unwarned by the 
passing through the British Purliament of the Crown and Government 
Sefurity Bill, pointed evidently at himself and his compeers, angrateful 
for the interference of the armed force at Limerick, though whose aid 
alone he escaped with a whole skin from an infuriated mob, unmoved by 
aconsidevation of the hopelessness and consequent atrocity of his designs: 
he has chosen to persevere in scattering his firebrands, and he has conse- 
quently brought the fire home to himself. Oa Saturday the 13th ult. he 
‘was arrested on a charge of seditious writing in bis paper of that day and 
the preceeding weck, the information being luid against him under the 
new act alluded to ubuve. He was carried before a magistrate, commit- 
ted for trial on the 20th ult. andconveyed to Newgate. There he remains, 
his offence not being bailable. 

We trust there will be uo misplaced sympathy bestowed on Mr. 
Mitchell, who, having deliberately challenged the Law to a wrestling 
bout, seems now in a fair way of being thrown. He had certainly no 
right to expect that the obnoxious act of Parliament recently passed was 
to be in his case a dead letter. On the contrary, he knew for whom it 
was intended, he set it at defiance, and he is now fairly entitled to all the 
honours of political martyrdom. Should there be no flaw in the indict- 
ment, we presum@he will be provided with passage to one of our penal 
colonies at the nutional ex) ense. 

Mr. Smith O'Brien has | cen struck off the roll of Jastices of the Peace 
for the county of Limerick —the wonder is that ht should have been on it 
solong. The repeal fever seems slightly t{'niaisel; at least the phys- 
ieal force men do not talk 60 loudly. This is par'ly owing to the issue of 
the Limerick tea party, and partly to the arrest of Mr. Mitchell. The 
Dubliu Mai announces “ on 4uthority” that the Queen is to pay Ireland 
& visit in the course of t#€ present summer. We feel assured that her 
Majesty does not lack the nerve to place herself boldly in the midst of the 
disaffected. What her ministers may advise is another question. If there 
be truth iathe rumour, we doubt not that the ignorant and excitable mass 
will shout “ Gol Save the Queen” with as mach fervour as they have 
thrown into their “ hurrahs for repeal ;” and though the sight of the sove- 
reign cannot materially better the condition of the Irish peasantry, it may 
throw oil upon the troubled waters of Irish insubordination. 

We give in another column the conclusion of the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Bulwer, the Spanish Foreign Minister, and Lord Palmerston, 
which has occasioned much talk in London, and given rise to remarks in 
both Houses of Parliament. The Marquis of Lansdowne in one, and Lord 
John Russell in the other, undertook to make Mr. Bulwer the scapegoat, 
end to tax him with indiscretion. It will be seen, however, by the cor- 
respondence itself that Lord Palmerston entircly approved what his col- 
leagues regretted. The matter was soon dropped, but it has thrown some 
Fidicule on the Foreign Office. 

Our readers will hear with regret of the death of Lord Ashburton. It 
took place on the 14th ult. at Longleat, Wiltshire, the country seat of his 
grandron, the young Marquis of Bath. Death has been busy in the 
well knowa family of the Barings, three brothers, viz., Lord Ashburton, 
Sir Thomas Baring, and Mr. Henry Baring, having been stricken down 
within & month. His connection with the United States by long residence, 
by marnage, by vast commercial transactions, and by the alle and impor- 

tant part which he played in settling the vexed question of the North- 
Eastern boundary, has made his name and character familiar and respect- 
ed. Next week we will findroom for a lengthened memoir of his life and 
Public services. 

By Lord Ashburton’s death and the consequent elevation to the House 
of Peers of his eldest son, W. Bingham Baring, M. P. for Thetford, another 
seat becomes vacant in the Commons. There are now four vacancies. 
Mr. Cripps, M. P. fur Cirencester, who was neurly brought into personal 
collision with Fergus O'Connor on the subject of Chartiat petition, is just 
dead. Mr. R. Yorke, M. P. for the city of York, committed suicide on the 
Sth ult. by taking prussic acid. The deed was done in broad daylight, 
ta my wn part of the Regent’s Park adjoining his residence. In ad- 
mee vacancies thus created, the Right Honourable E. J. Stanley 

- for West Cumberland, one of the Under Secretaries of State, and 
mt known as a Parliamentary whipper-in fr the Whigs, has been raised 
aye by the title of Baron Eddisbary. He is the son of Lor] 
» y (o Alderley) whom we pray our American readers not to con- 

ad with Lord Stanley, the son of the Earl of Derby, and one of the 

most brilliant menof theday. In both cases, however, the eldest sons 

see ye the peerage duriag the life time of their fathers, giving 

Rien. 2 ‘a an"icipation, bat not permanently swelliag the number of 

in jeanne on this change there have been some movements 
‘mter.al stat. We give the appointmvats elsewhers. 


but so far they have led to no definite result. 
But it is to the attack on the Navigation Laws, just commenced by the 
Government, that the eyes of the public are turned in England. Mr. La- 


bouchere, the President of the Board of Trade, opered the subject on | the evideuce given on the point by Captain Sir J. Strate 
| Coasting trade o' 


Monday, the 15th ult., in a long and elaborate speech. He proposes to 
sweep away all the protective and prohibitory laws, with the exception 
of those relating to the coasting trade and the home fishery. There are 
symptoms of a very strong opposition, and without going into the general 
merits of the question, it seems that the Government may fairly be taxed 
with very unseemly haste in this matter. A committee on the Navigation 
Laws is now sitting in the House of Lords, and it is thought to be treating 
them with great want of respect to press the change before they have 
made their report. A committee of the Commons also sat last Session on 
the same subject, but when Parliament adjourned they had not only made 
no report, but had heard the evidence only of those who advocate the re. 
peal of the old Laws. The following is an abstract of Mr. Labouchere’s 
speech, which we copy from the Times, not having room for it entire. 
The House was badly attended. only 89 members being present when a 
division took place, 26 to 63, as to the day to which the discussion was to 
be adjourned. This was fiually settled for Tharsday, the 18th ult., a future 
day to be then appointed for going fully into the question. We confess 
we have strong doubts of the Government carrying this measure during 
the present Session. Ina point involving the manning and efficiency of 
our Navy, it appears that only one Naval officer was examined before the 
Committee of the House of Commons above alluded to; and something 
more than this will be deemed requisite ere the House consents to 
put in jeopardy the best defences of the country. The opemng speech on 
this important question is thus summed up in the Times :— 


Mr. Lasovcn ers rose to redeem the pledge given in Hern Magsesrr's 
speech at the commencement of the session, and to recommend to the 
cousideratiou of Parliameut the laws which regulated the navigation of 
the United Kingdom. If the changes which he was about to recommend 
were of a more vital and extensive character than any previously accom. 
plished, he must remind the committee, that of late years everything clse 
lad been chauging around us. The emancipation of the South American 
colonies, the inveution of steam navigation, the rivalry created by the long 
continuance of peace in commercial matters, the great changes which we 
had made in the system of protection, were all circumstances which ren- 
dered it necessary to potas a what eflect had been produced upon them 


by the Navigation Laws. He then rapidly adverted to the ceanaee made | 


in those laws from the time of Richard LI. down to the time of the Com- 
mouwealth, when our present colouial system first came into force, anc 


| traced them subsequently to the celebrated statute of the 12th of Charles 


IL, and the Statute of Frauds, which hid left their impress very strongly 
on the laws still in foree. He then described the Navigation Laws as 
they now existed. They rested on three statutes—‘he 8th and 9th of 
Victoria, c. 83, which was now the statute navigation law of the kingdom ; 








»ue-sixth part of the crew should 


| Consist of apprentice boys, and by so doing created a glut in the labour 


market, and so drove the able-bodied seamen out of our own mercantile 
navy into that of Sweden or America. He abrogated entirely the pre- 
seut law, and if any body doubted of the policy of it, he referred them to 


As to the 
{the colonies, he proposed to reserve it to the colonies, as 


ae hed done te the mother country. He should leave, however, to each 
coteny , if it thought fit, to throw open its coasting trade by an act of the 
colomal Legislature. Such were the outlines of the alterations which he 
bow submitted to the House 


The telegraphic acccounts by the Niegara, at Boston, are to the 20th 


ult., but, so far, we have no English news. 


Frasce —Up to the period of the sailing of the Hibernda, on the 13th 
t., the news from Paris was on the whole favourable. The National 
Assembly had appointed a pro tempore Government of five members, until 
their new constitution was definitively settled ; and although Ledru-Rollin 
is still one of the number, and Lemartine had somewhat sank in the con- 
fidence of the public from his expressed desire to co-operate with Ledru- 
R lin, still there appeared seme hopes of stability. The diminished con- 
| tidence in Lamartine was evidenced by his being fourth on this list, who 

were selected in the following order—Arago, Garnier Pagés, Marié, La- 
martine, and Ledcru-Rollin. Whether Lamartine thinks that Rollin does 
less mischief as a member of the Gov ernment that he would do in oppo 
sition, or whether he really leans to ultra-republicanism himself, appears 
doubtful; in either case the conclusion is unsatisfactory. Thie second 
Provisional Government, not being permitted by the Assembly to exercise 
the immediate function of Ministers, have appointed the following men to 
office :—Foreign Affairs, Bastide; War, Charras; Finance, Duelere; Jue 
tice, Cremieux; Instruction, Carnot; Commerce, Flocon; Religion, Beth- 


ul 





mont; Public Works, 7'relat ; Marine, Casey; Interior, Recurt; Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Favre 
They are of little note, with the exception of Cremieux and Flocon. 
Itshould be observed that there was aclose division in the Assembly on 
the question of the Assembly itself or the Executive Committee nomina- 
ting the Ministers. It was carried in favour of the latter by 411 votes 
against 385, a majority of only 26 voices. During the week preceding the 
departure of the Hibernia there were several indications of a movement 
against the Government, but nothing serious occurred. The United States, 
however, brought the startling intelligence that on Monday the Lith, the 
Chamber was invaded by a mob, principally composed of members of 
the ultra-democratic clubs, who being but slightly opposed by the Na- 
tional Guards, took complete pvssession of it. The President and members 
being over-awed, and unable to offer any resistance, the mob proceeded 
to declare the Assembly dissolved, aud to proclaim a new Government— 











the 8th and 9th of Victoria, c. 89, which was an act for the registering of | Consisting of Blanqui, Raspail, Hubert, Ledra Rollin, Barbés, Louls Blanc, 


British vessels; and the 7th and 8th of Victoria, c. 112, which consolidat | 


ed the laws relating to merchant-seamen. ay briefly stated the pro- 
visions of these acts, he next proceeded to state th 


and others. A demonstration in favour of Poland was the pretext under 


Ryptons Aen why in hie | which this outrageous proceeding took place. In the mean time the rap- 


opinion, they ought to be altered. The first object of them was to secure | pel was beaten; the National Guard and Troops of the Line marched 


to ourselves the colonial trade ; the second, to secure to ourselves the pro- | 
fit of long voyages; and the third, to secure to ourselves the indirect trade | 
of every country in the world. Now, he thought that we could not leave | 
the principles by which we strove to carry out those objects without ap- 
plying to them large and fundamental changes. 

He read to the house the complaints of the evil effects of our naviga- | 
tion laws which had been received from Canada, Jamaica, and Trinidad, ! 


and referred to the evidence collected ov'this subject by Mr. Ricardo, to | 
whose industrious researches on this subject he paid a very high compli- | 
ment. He then traced the mischievous results of those provisions of the | 


law which prevented the subjects of this realin from ei rting into this 
country from any port iii Europe goods the produce o 

Asia, Africa, or America, except in British bottoms. Commerce had out- 
grown those regulations; they might be all very well formerly ; but, now, 
when the facilines of commerce were so much increased, the results of 
them could not be otherwise than disastrous to ourselves. But we ought 
not only to consider the mischief which these regulations caused to our- 
selves; we ought also to consider the trade with other countries which 


they absolutely prevented. He then adverted to the cflect of our provi- | 


any country in} counts transmitted by 


upon the Chamber, and the mob in their turn evacuated the Assembly. 
Thus, for the moment, ended this abortive attempt. Many of the con- 
spirators, for so they may fairly be called, were arrested in the course of 
the evening by order of the Government, including Barbés, Hubert, and 
General Courtais, who was in command of the National Guard on duty 
at the Chamber, and through whose culpable connivance the rioters ob- 
tained entrance. 

Here we were interrupted by the announcement ofthe arrival at Bos‘on 
yesterday morning of the Niagara, Cunard steamer of the 20th. Her ce. 
Telegraph to this city are very meagre, containing 
nothing from any partof the Contivent but Paris, aud informing us that 

the supremacy of the Government was there fully re-established. Lou's 
Blane and Ledru Rollin are still at liberty, but are thought to be seriously 
| compromised. About two hundred arrests have been made. Paris con- 
tinued perfectly tranquil. The scholars of the Polytechuic school stood 


sious to secure to ourselves the indirect or carrying trade to this country. | firmly by the Government during the tumultuous sceue of the 15th ult. 


The committee, however, would widely mistuke the question which it | They carry much weight with them. 
was then called upon to decide if it supposed that it would be able to | 


retain this carrying trade to the exclusion of other countries. The time 
was fast approaching when we would not be able to trade with any tor- 


eign nation, on unequal terms. We had received a warning from the | 


same country which had induced Mr. Huskisson to make the alterations 
in the Navigation Laws which he proposed in 1823—he meant Prussia, 


It is ordered that the French forta 

onthe British Channel shall be put into a state of complete defence. 
Srain.—At day-break on the 7th ult., a partial insurrection broke ovt in 

the garrison of Madrid, which wae not put down tfl several hours’ hard 


| fighting and the loss of many lives. Report speaks of 600 deaths, Amongst 
| 


which at present was the commercial representative of the whole of Ger- those killed in suppressing the emeute was General Fulgioso, Captain Ge- 


many. Our commercial treaty with Prussia was now on the point of ex-| neral of Madrid, and brother-in-law of Queen Christina. 


piriug, and as a specimen of the warning which Prussia had given us, he 


merston on the 10th of May, 1847. From another quarter had proceeded 
the voice of invitation; and that quarter was the great representative of 
the British race on the other side of the Atlantic, he United States, who 
were second only to ourselves in intelligence and commercial enterprise. 
In the autumn of last year, Mr. Bancroft had informed Lord Palmerston 
aud himself that his Government, believing that it was the disposition of 
Parliament to make large and liberal changes in our commercial policy, 
was anxious to co-operate with us, and in conjunction with the British 
Government to give to the rest of the world an example of free trade 
which must be of great salutary influence. His language was, “If you 
can do but little, we will do but little; if you can do much, we will do 
much; if you will do all, we too will do all.” Mr. Bancroft was desired 
to place that communication in a formal shape; and he did so in a letter 
which he addressed to Lord Palmerston on the 3d of December, 1847. 
Now this warning from Prassia ou thé one hand, and this invitation from 
the United States on the other, afforded us an opportunity of establishing 
a liberal system of maritime commerce, which he truste would not be 
thrown away. Haviug thus stated to the house what the law was, and 
having explained his reasons for believing that we could not maintain it in 
its present state conducively with our own interests, he then pro to 
explain the alterations which he proposed to make in it. Boegmnmg with 
those parts of the system which he id not propose to alter, he observed, 
that it was not his intention to recommend any material alteration in the 
law affecting the coasting trade of the country, although he was convinced 
that if that trade were wn open to foreigners it would produce no 
evil, so suflicieutly was that trade protected by its own nature. Neither 
did he intead to propose any alterations in the laws which restricted our 
fisheries to British vessels, 

Having made these two reservations, he proposed to the house to deal 
in a very large and general manner with the remainder of the system of 
our navigation laws. Having looked into that part of our system which 
prevented the introduction iuto the puited kingdem of the produce of 
Asia, Afvica, and America, from aay port of Earope, and into that part of 
it which protected out carryi ©, he was convinced that we had no 
real interest in maintaining p> Hang with respect to those countries which 
were inclined to reci with us. He therefore propenee by act of 
Parliameut to strike con the statute-book both those regulations. He ad. 
vised the house, however, otto deprive the Quecu in Council of that 
power which she had always hitherto possessed, of imposing countervail- 
ing duties oa any uation which treated our shipping with injustice. 
Such were the views of Her Majesty's Goverument as to the navigation 
laws, properly #0 called. He then called attention to the euactinents 
which regalated the character of British vessels. Inexposing the British 
shipowner to unrestricted competition with the shipowner in every part 
ofthe world, we ought to afford him every facility to obtain bis ship at the 
cheapest rate, He therefore proposed to enact that it should not be ne- 
c that bis ship should be British built. Healso proposed that a ship 
built by a British subject abroad should be entitled to British registration. 
As to A b ownership of shippiug, he made n» material alteration, except 
as to some minor anomalies, wluch he should eudeavour to correct. With 
respect to manuing, he proposed to leave it still necessary that in British 
vessels loyed ia the coasting trade the crew should all be British sex- 
men. In British veasels engaged in the foreigu trade he required tha: 
three foarths of the crew should still be British seamen, and only one- 
fourth foreigners. He also proposed to admit Lascars to the character ov! 
British seameu—a privilege to which they were entitled by their good 


He was assassi- 


nated rather than killed in the melée, a e having deliberate 
read a despatch which the Chevalier Bunsen had addressed to Lord Pal- | ne m a ne en eee 


| Walked up to him and shot him. Some of the populace joiued the insur- 
gents. Eighty prisoners were made. Drum-head Court,Martials were 
immediately held, und at the time the dispatches left, several executions 
were about to take place. 


Iraty-——Having set in motion, and we believe with good intent, the 
revolutionary phrensy which is now ragiug throughout nearly all Europe, 
Pius the Ninth has in some degree fallen a victim to it himself. The 
Romans have pressed His Holiness to declare war against Austria. He 
has refused on conscientious grounds; aad has been partially deposed in 
consequence. The Pontiff, uo longer a Sovereign, yet retains some hold 
on the affections of his subjects; but they are bent on aiding the other 
Italian States in thrusting the Austrians out of Lombardy, and have for 
the time at least deprived hirm of all temporal anthority. The telegraphic 
accounts by the Niagara give us no further news from Rome. In the 
neighbourhood of Verona several sanguivary conflicts have taken place 
between the Piedmontese and Austrian forces, yet without any important 
results. Our readers will find farther on a very graphic account of these 
affairs. 


Pavssia anv Pavussian Potanp.—The insurrection in and around Posen 
appears to be at an end, the hapless and misguided Poles having fallen 
victims to the superior military force of Prussia. Their loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners has been immense. A more gallant and a more 
imprudent race never yet contended for their liberties. Ia the disturbed 
state of central Barope, it is difficult to form any opinion as to the future 
destiny of Poland proper. Report speaks of the determination of the Em. 
peror of Russia to resuscitate it as a Kingdom with his Son-in-law the 
Duke of Leuchtenburg for Monarch. In Berlin there have been distar~ 
bances, owing to the expressed intention of the King to recall the Prince 
of Prussia, who is now in England, and very unpopular at home. 
Dexmanx.—There is a partial cessasion of hostilities between 
and the German States, to give opoortanities for mediation. Should the 
Prussians and their Allies persevere in their attempt on Jutland, it is pro- 
bable that Sweden, Norway, and Russia will come to the rescue, aud the 
north of Europe be involved in s protracted and bloody war. 

Unite States.—The President has transmitted to Congress a strong 
appeal from the Territory of Oregon for aid in military force against the 
neighbouring Indiavs, by whom it appears to be in imminent danger of 
being swallowed up. Strange to say, this appeal has not prodaced any- 
thing like the excitement that was recently occasioned by © more qus. 
tionable claim from Yucatan. Is there no sympathy left in Congress for 
the suffering Anglo-Saxons in Oregon ’ ie 

General Cass having accepted the nominatiou of the Democratic Con- 
vention at Baltimore, as Candidate for the Presidential Chair, bas resigned 
his seat in the Senate of the United Stutes. 





condact, their skill, and their fidelity. He also proposed to off the ne- 





cessity imposed on the British shipowner of taking apprentices. The ope- 


The meeting of the Whig Convention for selecting their Candidate takee 
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place at Philadelphia pa “‘Wednes lay next, the 7th inst When they have 
decided between Mr. Clay and General Taylor, the contest will fairly be- 
othe Court of Enquiry at Frederx k, Maryland, before which General 
Boott and General Pillow are convened, has adjourned until the 10th inst. 















fhe Albion. 









opeu and indignant hostility. Mr. Papineau has even 





to forget even injuries, be will, if there be truth in the old saw, still less 


| forget an insult—so yon see, there is what Sir Lucius O’Trigger wou'd | at the Olympic Theatre London, on the evenin 


calied Mr. Lafoo-! ledgment of aclaim for service 
taine nicknames, and as this latter gentleman is said not to be much given | the theory of their character.—Ashencum. 


June 3 


done to science, which is more befitting 


Mr. G. V. Brooks and Mrs. Mowatt were advertised to appear together 


J of th i 
| call a very pretty quarrel between both the rival chiefs. What will the | play called the “ Lords of El‘ingham,” by ‘., © 10th ult., in a Lew 


| result be, it is as yet difficult to tell. At present Papineau has the worst | Juc 


of it,—all the French papers, with one eee om und all the English of 


ape _ , | course—with the organ of the Roman Catholic Clergy at their head, be- | 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. img out open-nouthed against him. But, still, he is the favourite of the | 


Mowntrest, 30 May, 18418 
Althoagh I cannot « laim the honour of being the oldest inhabitant im 
these parts, etl have lived for some few years in Canada, and can with 


» ony never sec luer sens: sre than the 
rfect coufidence say that I have never secn a finer season here 
rp In fact, the month of May throaghout bas | 


nt one has bitherto been 

more like what our finest month in the year, June, usually is—ehe, 
May, having apparently mistaken her place in the Calendar, and grown 
tired of uursing old Winter in her flowery lap. Yea, even the east wind 
has forgotten its coming, and in short, a new order of things seems to have 
sprung up here as if the very elements in New France were sympathiaing 
with old France, and were bent on a revolution of their own. We only 
pray that the oue will be more lasting, as it is less disastrous, than the 
other. But without metaphor, the ony everywhere looks beautiful, 
the crops promising; and if the wheat and potatoes excape disease, there 
is every reason to hope for an abundant harvest, both here and in Canada 
West. 


I regret, however, on the other hand that the trade of the Province is | 


a very depressed state. Money is scarce, goods almost unsaleable ; 
while some recent failures in Montreal have had the usual effect of giving 
a check to credit, and of making capitalists still more unwilling to unloose 


their purse-strings. But it is to be hoped that the depression is only 


French habitans, who regard him as the great man par excellence of their | 


race, and as “la prémicre reputation du pays.” 


They may esteem others, | 


but they are proud of Papineau; and if circumstauces had favoured his | 


| onslaught—suppose, forinstance, that the Freuch party were still out of 
office—L would have given odds that he would have come off victor in the 
fray. But both the tme and mode of his attack were unadvised ; and I 
| think he must succumb, for the moment at least. 

In my estimation the most interesting featare in this quarrel is the part 
| taken in it by Dr. Wilfred Nelson, M. P. P. for the County of Richelien. 
| This gentleman, who took a part in the troubles of 1837, commanded the 

insurgents at St. Denis, where they made a successful stand against the 
troops. He was atterwards taken prisoner, and was one of the persons ex- 
| iled to Bermuda by Lord Durham. Dr. Nelson, in a letter addressed to 
| Mr. Papineau through the Minerre Newspaper, denounces him, Papineau, 
| as acoward who fled from the contest into which he had seduced the peo 
| ple by his violent counsels; and he also declares that however much he 
| admires the institutions of the United States, he prefers our own, now that 
a system of responsible goverament has been given to the people of 
Canada, together wi h the selection of their rulers, and a complete control 
over every act of the local administration. 
| This letter has ran to a greater length than J intended, and I must re- 





. re ; c 3 ie f j 4 i Bi . P. yf 
temporary ; nod for my own part, I believe that in the present state of serve what more I have to say until I again address you I 
the old world it is all but certain that, in the course of the approaching Au- — A 
! APPOLNT MENTS. 


tumn and Winter, the flour, pork, ond other agricultara products of 
North America will be much in demand there. Some corn growing cour 


up office in consequence of their former quarrel with Lord Metealte. Mi 


Papimeaa voted with them—the new mimsters—and it was generally un- | 
derstood that he would give them his support. Parliament was pro- 


rogued, after a short session, and Mr. Papineau remained in quiet repos 














severe pecuniary loss by their endeavour to introduce a high order of dra- 
matic preces to the audience. The recent engagement of Mr. Macready 
rsix nichts did not prove remunerative to the management. ; 


HE Sate or tuk Wavenrter MSS. took place at Edinburgh on Sat- | campai mn with the Viennoise children. They will be succeeded by the 


. until a few weeks ago, when a compliment, or what was certainly meaut ay. May 6, on the disposal by auction of Mr. Ballantvne’s libr = 
. " . a as Wn ts ss i » hey a » Db i ‘ orary. 
for such, h wing in an evil hour been paid to him by one of the English | pio manux ript of “The Black Dwarf” brought twenty-eight guiness 
papers published here, he came out in an episile of many columns, iudig- | sir Walter's proofs of his “ Life of Napoleon,” in nine volumes, wet 
‘ nantly regearating the Tory compliment and the liberal ministry “the | sold lor forty-tive guineas; and twelve volumes of proofs of the © Wav. 
one a8 a diagrace to him, the other as a disgrace tothe country. He has, | jey Novels’ fetched forty-one cnuinens 
since, written two more letters, gradually warming in his attacks on th Parsipext oy tHe Rovat. Suciety.—The new President will be the 
Lafontaine-Baldwix Cabinet, until at last, ae and they, and their sup- Earl of Rosse—a choiwwe which will com ine the arist ' ratl el n " 
riers of the press, throughout t ine : 208i. wuars oes » meine “hay sent Bhagat ae endher seam 
po press, § he proviuce, have assumed a posi.ion cf | seemingly sv dear to the members et the Royal Society, with the ackuow- 








e author of 


ge Jeffries” &c. 7 Honesty,’ 


Deatu or Mu. Tuomas Ancuen.—This gegtleman, for 
years attached to Drury-lane, Coveut-garden rc 
theatres, a dramatic author, and a contributor to the riodi ° 
of the day, expired on the 3rd May, at his residence mle 
Lambeth, at the age of fifty nine.—Sun. - =, 

La Liberté announces the death of the distinguished comedian 
on Saturday night the 15th ult., from an attack of gout. Vernet, 





Drama. 


Park Tusatre.—The Viennoise children continne their fascinati 
performances at this house with undiminished attraction. This afternoog 
they give a performance at 2 o’clock for the especial accommodation gf 
the juvenile portion of the community, and the sight of the hundreds of 
young and joyous faces that will be collected on the occasion will be 


|) even more interesting than the exhibition on the stage. 


The present season at the Park terminates on the 8th inst, when Mp 
Simpson resigus his managerial sceptre to his successor. We trust pe 
Mr. Simpson intends to put up his name for a benefit before he finally re 
linquishes his charge. The services of thirty odd years would not be for. 
gotten by the public, nor would his character as a man be Overlooked ig 
the estimate of his claims. 

Broapway Tueatne.—Mr. Anderson has appeared during the week 
in several of his most popular characters. To-night he takes a farewell 
benetit, and makes his final appearance in the United States, as he bails 
for England in the next packet. 

The only novelty of the week has been the School for Scandal, with 
Mr. Anderson as Charles Sarface, and Mr. Blake as Sir Poger Teazle ; 
the remainder of the cast being the same as usual at this House. 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Anderson upon his success in donning the 
sock; the buskin is his “ only wear.’ He was stiff, constrained, and heavy 
in this most agreeable of rakes, and the most perfect specimen of the high 
bred school of light, gentlemanly comedy. We can imagine that hig 
Joseph Surface would be a fine piece of acting, but in Charles he barely 
attains to respectable mediocrity. His costume, too, was in bad taste 
and he really looked the worst dressed character in the piece, for the 
management has paid particular attention to the appearance of all the 
characters. The great feature of the cast was decidedly Mr. Blake's 
Sir Peter; we would, however, qualify our approbation by saying that 
even that was an unequal performance. Mr. Blake has only assumed his 
present line of characters within the last few years, and he bas not, as yet, 
worked up some of the great parts of the standard drama to that high ar 
listic finish, only attainable by years of careful study and practice; we 
heard a distinguished actress say, that Farren was in the habit of declar- 
ing that it took him ten years of laborious practice aud observation before 
he could even satisfy himself in Sir Peter; and we can readily imagine 
the truth of the assertion. Mr. Blake has seized all the salient pointe of 
Sir Peter, he renders them in an extremely finished style; and his bye 
play is, as usual, in these scenes, inimitably rich and natural. We par 
ticularly instance the scene with Lady Teazle in the third act, and the 
screen scene, in which we think he fairly divides the palm with Placide 
but in the opening scenes of the play, and in those where the action does 
not bring Sir Peter into extreme prominence, there is a heaviness and 
stiffness in the manner, anda hard style in the delivery of the text, which 
indicates the absence of that practical finish we consider to be imperative 
iu producing a perfect embodiment of this great character. It is, how. 
ever, with even these minor defects, one of the finest pieces of genuine 
comic acting now in the country, and we think thesplay will be occasion 
ally an attraction given as a stock-piece with Mr. Lester’s very respectable 
Charles Surface. 

The comedy was played with great care on Wednesday evening. We 
never saw Miss Rose Telbin to so great an advantage in Lady Teazle. 
This very charining young actress has not weight enough to render Lady 
Teuzle agreeably to the stereotyped stage conception of the part; but 
she has adopted a view of the character, which we think is amply war- 
rauted by the author, and which she can yet improve upon as she be 
comes more familiar with all the phases of the part her couception 6m 


deavors toembody. Miss Telbin gave us a picture of the pert raral co 





; : ; Mr. George Cornwall Lewis, M. P. to be the new Under Secretary of | 
i tries of Burope are already engaged in foreign war or meurrection, COM | Site vice Sir D. Le Marchant. 
: motions unfavourable to industry prevail everywhere, the danger ofa gen- | Mr Arthur Buller, some time Queen's Advocate in Ceylon, to the va- 
eral war is imminent, the idle and the excited will not work ; the wary | gant Jadgeship in India. 
will fear to sow when they are not sure but other hands may reap the Mr. Henry Southern, Secretary of Legation to the British Embassy, to 
harvest. Under these and similar cireumstances, I repeat there is every | he her Majesty’s Minister to the Government of Buenos Ayres. 
likelihood that the flour nud provisions of thisContineut will be required Mr. James Wilson, M. P. for Westbury, and editor of the Economist, to 
to feed the millions of Europe for the pags. pret and perhaps for some |}, one of the Secretaries of the Board of Control, vice Mr. Cornwall 
years tocome. Would that it were not so, un that nations, inconquering | Lewis. 
their liberties, could escape the stains of turmoil and blood; but what | phe Barl of Granville to be Paymaster General, at a reduced salary of 
must be must be, and the evil that cannot be preveuted ought to be pro £2000 per annum. His lordship ‘to fulfil, at the same time, the duties of 
vided agaiust. P Vice-President of the Board of Trade, without salary. 
As connected with our trade, I may notice that the first cargo of cop-! Sir Dennis Le Merchant, Bart., now under Secretary of State for the 
| per ore arrived in this port last week, from the mach talked-of mines of | fome D ~partment, to be Principal Secretary to the Board of Trade in the 

: the upper country. It is from the Brace Mine on Lake Huron, belong: | room of Mr. J. 8. Lefevre. . 

: ing to the Moutreal Mining Company ; consists of 150 tons ; was carried a 

: _ wd a ery: woese it was shipped - board 4 a ame —— MISCELLANEOUS. 

outreal. i4 parcel i# in a very rough state, and a large part of It is . . 

i mere rabbish wil h ought to hove boot toh at the einen ns tt probably | Fricutrut Accips nT On = bags ssTERe ag nay tg Land 
would had matters been in a more forward state of preparation. Still it is | nesday, May 10, the sata V sles 8 T tal | : at bed » fom a fou 
known that it will yield about 10 cent. of copper, and it willundergo a | met _ a eee aay ee Be sacery eae oe “es a tea 
process here before shipping it to England, which will increase the return | RCCOBes« the cnermegee went i re. yy an ‘eh. ( ’tollo wo gy ° one 4 
to 18 cent. This, it is culbalated, would leave a very large profit, and Next to the eich as a nee ee fall Ww 3 1 wars a2 Py a S¢ oes 
when the company are in a situation to crash and otherwise prepare the class copeee*, whieh + alco y ys ca be 3 toe "a : th h rete he 
ore for shipment at the mine itself, the diminished expenses of freignt at about veges: to kat a a we P hee : a = 1S , oe os 4 _ at 
will be very considerable. They have been lucky this spring in being able | 1t was driven at the usua apoee, bs hich +i satg — in _ it Ts a am 
to engage a number of Cornish miners who came out to settle here, and hour—faster than that ot LY yr _ as . 4 : oer Se 
whom they immediately despatched to the Bruce Mine. The Hon. W, | Was winter rupted till its ry she . rs the hr oak te aaa w eels: it 
B. Robinson, late chiet Commissioner of Public Works, has accepted the stated, the signal was given by rae 7 paegray aat t ‘tl “uael ategh lear, 
place of superintendent; the gentlemen forming the association are |) Consequence of white 7 the "a off Sanaa a a wl ie 

: many of them wealthy and fully alive to the risksof such an undertaking ; line there is a branch tr for t arming . m , arr eh 4 ae “se of di- | 
2 and whatever may be the fate: ' ! » | vergeuce of the off line was au em] ty horse-box, with a truc k attached, on 
: and elsewhere, I think that tue owucrs of tie wcuce Mine, the Montreal | Which was a gentleman’s carriage, which, it is supposed, just overlapped | 
' Mining Company, are likely to do well. Their stock is the only one at | the main up line, as a collision took place, the effect of which was that the | 
a premium, the present market rate being $44 on $34 paid in, and if mo- | C&ste struck the horse-box, when owing to the velocity with which the | 
ney were not so scarce a considerable advauce would uudoubtedly take | tu was progressing, the horse-box, with the track, were swung round, 
Ince. As far as their surveys have gone the supply of ore appears abun |Iua moment, the sec ond-c lass carriage, Which wy connected with the | 
ant; and when affairs are in a proper train, they calculate on sending luggage van, in the rear of the engine, was dashed to pieces, and the un- | 
down to Montreal 1000 tons of ore per month. The success of this un- fortunate passengers were flung out in every direction. The driver of the | 
dertaking would greatly add to the resources of Canada and open a new | &2gine, Who was unable to avoid the collision, used the utmost exertions | 
field for capital aud enterprise. Parties, however, must understand that | ' afrest the progress of the train, aud promptly reversed the engine.— 
to begia mining with deficient means is utter madness, and can only end Upon returning to the Shrivenham station a most appalling spectacle 
in rain, as has been often proved in England and other countries in Eu- |W" presented. The line was strewed with the wreck of the carriage, 
rope. Those, then, who rush into mining speculations without money or while a number of ihe passengers, wounded and dying, were lying in dif- 
i kuowledge to carry on the enterprise, are either deceiving themselves or ferent parts, to whom every assistance was being atfurded by the servants | 
moan to sae a others. ; of the company, and by others who had arrive d at the station, having heard 
The St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railroad is in rapid progress, and if the | °! the disastrous occurrence. Four of the pass onge 8 exhibited no signs 

P means were forthcoming, it would probably, by the fall of next year, | 0! life, and two others were £0 seriously injured that they are stated to | 

; meoct the Portland road at the Line 45, being about 130 miles from the | have died shortly after their removal, Those who were wounded were | 
Montreal terminus. As matters are, the distance of 30 miles from the | oouveyed in carriages to the Swindon station. caer advice was prompt- 

/ St. Lawrence to St. Hyacinthe will be in full operation by the 10th of ly received. There was only one passenger who rece ed no serious in- | 

; November next. The grading of the first 16 miles—that is to the River |J¥ry; he was seated in one corner of the carriage. The Sultan received so | 
Richelicu—is completed, with the exception of two miles; from Richelieu | 4 h injury that another engi ue Was pep’? led from Swindon for the pur: 
to St. Hyacinthe, three-fourths of the grading is done, including some ex- | Pose of conveying the train to Paddington, ead Whisk spires mere 9 ow | 

if pensive and heavy masonry in culverts. The bridge across the Richelieu | Minutes after seven 0" lock, being about two hours and a-half beyond its | 
et? will be ready for the superstructure on the fourth of August; the wood | sual ime. There is no doubt that the horse-box had been negligently | 
and iron for the rails, the locomotives, baggage and freight carriages, ma- | left at the poiat where the ac ident occurred, by some ot the servants at 
king for the 30 miles mentioned, are either delivered or contracted tor; | the station. The persons killed by this accident were-—-The Rev. Mr. 
and nothing can, in all human probability, prevent the opening of the | Phillips, of Penzance ; the Rev. Mr. Sandys, of Stroud; Mc. Wilshere, of 
line for that distance at the above named period, the tenth day of next Bath; and aservant(name unknown). Captain Blair, R.N., is supp rsed 
November, to wit. it has always been insisted that this portion of the | be mortally injured, and fourteen others were more or less injured. The | 
road would, by itself, pay, from the traffic in lumber, firewood, provisions, accident was occasioned thus:—The up express train was twenty-five 
&c., it would open with the Eastern Townships; and if it does so, there | mutes late, and two of the porters at the Surivenhain station, supposing | 
will be less difthoulty in raising the remainder of the money required for that it had passed up the line, pushed two carriages from the goods shed 
the whole route to the frontier, and which is, I believe, computed at | 0" to the main line, without either acquainting the policeman, or turning | 
about £800,000,—more or leas. Aid is expected trom the Provincial | the sigual on. é ! 
Legislature at ite nextsession: on verra. By later accounts Capt. Blair was thought better. The two porters | 
he spring emigration to this country has not hitherto been heavy, nor whose carclessness caused the accident, have been committed for trial on 
is it expected to be so during the season, as compared with former years, |“ charge of slanghier. | 
especially the last, when Canada became as it were, at once ahuge| We mentioved in a recent nuinber that it had been proposed to estab- | 
hospital and grave-yard for thousands of the starving and disabled Pop" | lish some institutions, to commemorate the part taken by the lower or- 
lation of Irelaud. We chiefly owe the existing change to the Eaigrant om on the 10th of April last in upholding fave and order against their | 
Laws of the Imperial and Provincial Parliameuts of last session, the for- | threatened subversion by the Chartists. The plan, however, was aban- | 
mer of which has several stringent provisions oe the number of | doned, many persons thinking it not desirable to keep alive the recollections 
passengers and their accommodation on board ship, whi e the latter im- | of that day. The Earl of Ellesinere, late Lord Francis Egerton, has con- 
i) poses a heavy tax on Emigrants on their arrival here. This has been one sequently written the following letter to the Secretary of King’s College, 
‘ of the results of the horrors witnessed in this country last season, when | Loudon. 7 . 7 
] troops of miserable, fever-struck wretches were landed on our shores, 18, Belgrave-square, May 9. 
without friends, clothiag, or money, and who seemed to have come here | gir —I have directed my bankers, Messrs. Drummond, to pay on my 
only to find a grave. It is true that every possible care was taken of | behalf £500 to the account of the King’s College Hospital, concurring | 
them, at an enormous expense, not indeed to the Provinces bat chietly | with Lord Brougham in the opinion which his lordship has expressed, 
to Bugland who, in this, has behaved with her usual liberality as regards | that money may be more usefully applied towards the assistance of ex 
money matters—thou gh, indeed, in doing so, she only did an act ot pure | isting establishments of this nature than to the foundation of others; and 
justice. This season the Emigrants have been chietly English or Scotch, I may add, not forgetting the conduct of the students of the college on 
and art ban been pe little sickness among them, and none of a malig- | ihe joih of April. ‘ I have the honor to be, &c., ne | 
nant and iufectious character. EGERTON ELLESMERE. 
The absorbing interest of the recent events in Rurope has, for the time Sir Charles Napier the Governor of Scinde has arrived in London. 
being, nearly tarned away the atteuti m of our public men from our local A copy of the London Gazette is advertised for sale in London that is 
—. It seems as if people were ashamed to squabble about parish complete from its establishment in 1665 to the end of 1838. 
siness, eo to speak, while thrones are falling or reeling, and the Euro- Mr. Lumley, it is confidently stated, will retire from Her Majesty’s 
pean world convulsed as with an earthquake, There is one exception to | Theatre at the expiration of the current operatic season, when Mr. Mitchel 
this atate of silence and awe in the person ofthe Hon. Lewis Joseph Popi | wil] assume the reins of Government. 

q neau, who has selected the “aggre opportune moment to play some | Mr. Bunn 18, on dit, to return to the management of Drury Lane Thea- 

very pretty antics ou our public siage,—much to the amusement of the | tre, after the French Equestrian Troupe have taken their departure, when | 

4 rites portioa of the lieges, whatever eff ct his say mee os 1 doings may Baglish Opera will be the order of the evening. 

: have had on his fellow country meu of French oe. You are, | sup- | Mr. Macaulay is said to be about to retire from the cabinet. 
es oe that Mr. Papineaa was returned to the F rovincial Legisla- The infant daughter of the Queen was christened with great pomp on 

ture, in Deceinber last, by the county of St Maurice, one of those large Saturday evening the 13th ult. She was named Louisa, Caroline, Al- | 

a constituencies that were anxious for the honour of having him as their re- | perta, v4 ; 

f sarees 9 h se hierteeetd > pomenty} “ an ond - o Be | Dears or Tow Crien.—The celebrated Thomas Cribb, who in the days 
mse, Te wale Bea i oo es — ty abused Bng-| when Pugilism was in the ascendency, was styled the “ Champion of | 
land and Eaglishmen, both metropolitan and colonial ; and ended by de- | Bugland,” died lately at his residence in the High-street, Woolwich, | 

j claring that he—Papineau—was a determined Republican. The Legisla- | aeed 67. , 

{ ture met, and the then Provincial Ts ane oeere bch miner | "The Maryiebone Theatre closed, after a season of nine mouths, on the | 

4 ity, resigned their places to the man who had, some years before, given | sth of M ty. The lessees, Messrs. Warner and Watts, have sustained a | 


| 


| 
i 


quette just emerging into the frivolities and gaieties of fashionable life; 
and the blending of the newly assumed character with the inartificiali- 
ties of the old one, we think, constitutes the great charm of Miss Telbin’s 
personation. 

A similar conception of Lady Teazle was attempted by Miss Kelly 
but it failed to conciliate the Londoners accustomed to the high bred 
style of her predecessors and cotemporaries. A more natural taste pre 
vails with ushere,and Miss Telbin may yet render her conception of 
Lady Teazle a very attractive performance. Mrs. Winstanly certainly 
misconceives the character of Mrs. Candour, although on Weduesday 
evening it was given more closely than is her accustomed practice. Mrs. 
Candour is not a boisterous chattering scandal monger; every piece of 
intelligence she propagates is a well digested hit at the parties attacked; 
she distils her venom like a scientific adept in her art, and infuses her poi. 
sou in most deprecating tones, and actually reproves her scandalous coterie 
for their severity. Now the rattling vociferous style Mrs. Winstaaly 
adopts cannot be in keeping with such a character as Mrs. Candour. Mr. 
Fredericks is unusually careful and impressive in Joseph Surface, and 
Vaché has wrought up Sir Oliver into a delightfully rich and unetuous 
portraiture of the warm hearted old bachelor; it is really a fine specr 
men of the good old school of acting. Hadaway is piquant and quaint 
enough in Crabtree, and Dawson is at least inoffensive in Sir Benjamin. 
He looks a picture as far as costume is concerned. The other characters 
are respectably sustained, and with the aid of the beautiful appointments 
of the piece, we repeat that it may become an attractive stock comedy- 
in the theatre. 

Bowery Taratre.—Mr. John R. Scott has proved a powerful magnet 
at this his old established house His appearance on Monday evening 
was greeted by an overflowing audience in a style of vociferous and hearty 
welcome, that we have never seen surpassed except in the welcome gives 
to Mr. Forrest on his last return from Europe. Indeed it equalled the re 
ception given to that distinguished favourite. 

Mr. Scott has drawn excellent houses during the week, though perhaps 
it may have partly arisen from the judicious alterations Mr. Hamblin bas 
made in the prices, which are now reduced to their former low rates 

Astor Opera Hovse.—This house has positively been taken by Mr. 5 
Fry of Philadelphia for the ensuing winter. Benedetti and Traff are eo 
gaged. Mr. Fry’s name as the fatare mansger bas been hailed with eet 
ral approbation by the Press. He is said to be everyway competent 
his difficult task. The house opens on Monday, for Mr. Niblo’s summet 
Mouplaisir Ballet Troupe, and these, it is reported, by Mesdames oe 
Joly and Lecourt, and a French Vaudeville Company from New 
leans 

Cacti Garpex.—This establishment also opens on Mon lay under the 
management of Mr. Holland of the Olympic. he Havana Opera Trosye 


are engaged, and the lessees are in treaty with Madame Augusta 
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Baprmios, 


Trane & Co.—Here we have a little poem, a genuine poem, divided passed. 


into four cantos; and amid the floods of verse that every day pours forth, 


For hic and picturesque effect, and for « good, honest, healthy tone of 
a Tare or Gnesce. By Henry B. Hirst, Boston. W.D. | % feeling, these sketches of Scottish Border Life have seldom been sur- | Det Place. 






seasons. She appeared at the Italian Opera in Berlin, 
He. Lind quitted the German Opera, Madame Viardot took 
Hamburgh, Dresden, Frankfort, Leipsic, &e., were cities in 
which she created unparalleled enthusiasm. She has sustained a host of 
first rate characters in opera with unqualitied success Her flexible organ 
is adapted to ex every phase of passion and shade of sentiment. Ln 





and when 


~~ 












we rarely meet with any better calculated to arrest attention. The sub- ART-UNIONS. 
+e however, is so indissolubly associated with thenameand memory of| In our paper of the week before last, we ventured a few remarks on 
—* that we must regret Mr. Hirst’s choice of this theme for his chaste | the objects and m \usgement of these important institutions, and referred 
apd classic muse Honestly believing the assertion of his preface, that | to a dispate still pending between the council of the London Art-Union 
be never read Keats’ poem until after the completion of bis own, we ean- | and the Government. We beg to call the attention of our readers, who 
not the less regret the imuprudence of his choice. The very fact, | take interest in such matters, to the following article from the Londen 
that Keats wrote upon this subject what Mr. Hirst comewhat irreverently | Times, which seems to embody the gist of the question. The managers 
calls “a more extended and elaborate article,” will prevent many read- | desire to tickle the individual taste of the subscribers; the Government 
ers from looking into or doing justice to Mr. Hirst himself. Legends | (looking, we think, further ahead) desire to improve the general taste of 
of mythology are not the most popular subjects; and when the ground | the public. If there be not more herein than meets the eye, we confess 

pre-occupied, as in this case, they may be passed by unnoticed. | the Board of Trade appears to us to have right on its side. 

But we at least will say our say, and confess that we have been much There is a question at issue between the Board of Trade and the cenn- 
ebarmed by the little tome before us. The author evidently has the hap- | cil of the Art-Union. It relutes to the principle upon which prizes ure to 
power of appreciating and enjoying all that is beautiful in the natural | be selected. The principle of Art-Unions in the other two divisions of 
ex and he has the skill and taste to select therefrom images that are the kingdom, and for the most part on the continent of Europe, is to in- 


: ‘ . trust the selection of all the prizes to a committee, and to assign to the 
and picturesque. Added to this he has a considerable com- prizeholder, not a right of choice, but a work of art. In England aright 


mand of language, and at times a simple freshness of expression that | of selection is assigned tothe owner of the prize. Now, it is on the com- 
merits all praise. Take a sample or two. Here isa pretty image—a parative merits of these two systems that the Board of Trade and the 


. . council of the Art-Union are at variance. The council are for the Eng- 
elearing UP after a ran We should ay however, that these few lines lish, their own system; the Board of Trade for the other. It is scarcely 
are from the latter part of one stanza and the commencement of another; necessary to remind our readers that the subscribers to the Art-Union had 


which will account for the irregularity of the metre. to apply for an act of Parliament, which they subsequently obtained—the 


every relation o a life, this lady is endeared to her family and friends . 


in every circle she shines by the brilliancy of her varied talents; and 
royalty, rank, and fashion have in every country, whilst acknowledging 
the supremacy of the artiste, admired the character of the woman. 


The above is from a London paper; and from another we copy the fol- 
lowing account of her appearance at the Italian Opera House, Covent Ciar- 
den, on Tuesday evening, the 9th ultimo 


Madame l’auline Viardot Garcia, sister of Malibran, made her first ap- 
pearauce in London last night, after au absence of many years, ip Bellin's 
Sonnambula. This event has been looked forward to with great interest 
by the public generally, in consequence of the universal fame acquired 
by Madame Viardot of late years on the continent, and by those especially 
who recollect her singing at Her Majesty's Theatre during the season she 
passed in this metropolis. Too often when a great result is anticipated 
something untoward arrives and crosses unanimous expectation ; and in a 
great measure, this was the case last meht. At3 o'clock yesterday it was 
ascertained that Mario, announced as the Elvino of the evening, could 
hot sing, 1b Consequence of Very severe indisposition, which confined him 
to his bed. Signor Salvi, it appears, did not feel disposed to act as his 
substitute, and, as a last resource, a certain Signor Flavio, a Spaniard 
(who, by a singular coincidence, made his debut at Her Majesty's Theatre 
the same as Mad Viardot), happening to be in London, was 
applied to and conseuted to take the part of Elvino at the shortest pos#i- 
ble notice. Elvino in the Sonnambula is almost as important as Amina 
herself, and it may be easily imagined that such an unexpected arrange 














“ 9 and 10 Victoria, cap. 48—to legalize their associations. The Ho 
, as the gl y 1 '» Cap _ tee use 
¥ fee sapphies Vidlenine winter's | we yi ow a referred the qnestion to a committee. 
Doffing their funeral shrouds, ‘ The committee examined a great number cf witnesses, and presented 
And folding solemnly their sombre pinions, a detailed report. They entered fully into all the objections to Art- 
Let out the blue between. Unions, and particularly considered how their plan of distributing prizes 
Here the stanza is complete—a chilling and mournful one it ie. could be amended. The committee indicated a py | opinion upon the 
“Twas autumn on the mountain : fluttering, falling subject, but recommended that the matter should be left to a department 
Lifted or sinking on the breeze that Tolhed . of the Government. It has been left accordingly to the Board of Trade. 
Shrill, sh ond iey cold The Board of Trade has coincided in opinion with the committee, and 
From the whike North end low and mournfully calling has given effect to that opinion by an exercise of the powers intrusted to 
One to the other, yellow, golden, brown, it by the act. We have now lying before usa lengthened correspondence 
The withering leaves came down. between the Art-Union of London and the Board of Trade, relative to 
Here is something less touchingly melancholy—a sketch painted at 8 the proposed interference with the society's tan. It is published under 
¢ " the auspices of the council, and after giving fairly enough the correspond- 
diferent season. ence, of course sums up in favour of their views of the case. Common 
The air was breathing gently. Trickling, gushing, sense, if not argument, would appear to be with their opponents. In a 
Gurgling o'er rocks and moss, a brooklet sang, letter written by Mr. Lerevne, the late Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
. agey Ave p dl ae bette po tls | nd Mr. Gopwiw, the Secretary to the Art-Union, we find the case stated 
, thus :— 
Under the ardent glance of starry eyes, 
Scanning it rh ane the rh 7 “My Lords are well aware that there is much to be said in favour of and 
f ‘ ~ 1 . : . | against either of these modes of selection. In favour of the selection by the prize 
The moon, gazing with rapture on Endymion, furnishes this beauti- | holder they are aware that it may be urged, that it is more popular in this country, 
fo) stanza. and attracts a larger number of subscribers to the union than does the opposite 
mode of choice ; that the necessity of choosing for themselves is of great value in 
forming the tastes of the subscribers ; that by this plan encouragement is given to 
the exercise of private patronage, the holder of a small prize being often willing 
to add to it a considerable sum for purchasing a larger work of art; that disap 
The lak od anal her ‘til b pointinent is occasioned to prizeholders under the other system, when they obtain 
4 Ti sled and blushe ae a prizes ill-suited to their houses or to their tastes; and, lastly, that there is danger of 
SES HS eS Was Snaeee. committees being influenced in their selections by party spirit, by peculiar theories, 


She glanced above ; the curious stars seemed brighter, 
Peering with laughing eyes; and whispers crept 
From where the woodlands slept ; 
The flow’rets shook ; the very night grew lighter ; 


ment must have acted most unfavourably on the debufante, and in a large 
degree damaged her success. And, truth to say, during the whole of the 
first act Pauline Viardot Garcia was anything but the Pauline Viardot 
Garcia of European renown, and it was not till the finale to the second 
act, containing the “ Ah! non creden” (ergo), and the rondo, “ Ah nou 
giunge,” that her talents were fully displayed and the audieuce warmed 
into enthusiasm. 

It is not easy, under the circumstances, to offer a fair estimate of the 
powers of this celebrated artist. As far, however, as we could make out 
from last night’s experience, Madame Viardot's voice is a mélée of the eon- 
tralto, mezzo soprano, and soprano, in compass about two octaves and 
three-fourths, the higher notes somewhat dry and worn, the middle notes 
full but not powerful, the lower notes strong and well-toned. The im- 
pression upon us was as of an originally fine and powerful contralto, con- 
siderably S deslanntiod by being forced upwards. But this voice, which 
is not of the most enticing quality, Madame Viardot Garcia, by the belp 
of hard study and practice, has brought so completely under control that 
she can do almost as much with it asa skilful violinist with his instrument; 
her execution is, indeed, often more marvellous than enchanting. Her 
style of singing is large, forcible, and expressive; her fault, however, is 
a too frequent leaning to exaggeration, which occasionally runs even to 
extravagance. But there is the evidence of extreme musical ability in 
all she does, while her acting, though at times overdone, like ber singmg, 
isfull of genius and variety. The great drawback for Madame Viardot 
lies in the tact that she forcibly recals her late sister, the unrivalled Mali- 
bran, without being exactly Malibran, and the comparison suggested is 
too often unfavourable. , 

Madame Viardot Garcia’s reception was enthusiastic; the audience 
were evidently on the tiptoe he cot em and the instant she made her 








We could make copious extracts, but prefer recommending those of our and even by private friendship. On the other hand it pppeese tomy Lords that 


. 50 a well-chosen committee is likely to be an instrument of directing and improving 
readers, who can relish poetry as distinct from verse, to get the book and | in. public taste more surely and more safely than the system which proposes to 


form their own conclusions. We do not imagine it can become very gene- | educate the public by leaving them to make bad selections, in the expectation that 
rally popular ; for it is addressed to a class too small in number—to the | &*Petience will lead them to discover and avoid a repetition of the error, should 


they ever have to choose again; that, setting apart the advantages which such 

class who delight in Keats and Shelley, and the highly imaginative school. conainess might be cmeted to possess fn ie way of education and artistic 
How many have these two last named authors on their shelves, and how few | knowledge, they would have the very great advantage of being able w visit the 
ll usinted with theirc A id ‘ studios of artists, to select from amongst them unfinished works which are com- 

are well acquainted with their contents! To relish them properly requires | nonly sold before the opening of the exhibitions, or to give commissions; that by 
aa abstraction from our routine of thought and occupation, which becomes | this means high art will be encouraged, better works will be placed within the 


‘ sos . } ori d they will cease to be exposed to the temptation of 
more and more rare in the exciting times whereon we m. 4 reach of the subscribers, and they S \smpnees Li 
the exciting times whereon we have fallen. The urchasing works of inferior meriton account of their being highly priced, and 


public call for books that they can read as they run—tfor we believe that ing perhaps the only unsold works of about the value of the prize drawn; and 


’ 





appearance on the stage had evidently forgotten all about the posters 
| which bore the unweleome news of Mario's indisposition, After the aria, 
| “ Come per me sereno,” however—executed under the influence of « ner- 
| vousness painful to contemplate, and which, as a vor al effort, was chiefly 
| remarkable for an elaborate and original cadence introduced between the 
couplets of the cabaletta—all illusion was dispelled, and disappointment 
| evident in every face. From this point to the end of the first act the per- 
formance excited but little sensation, and the curtain fell apon the famous 
bedroom scene with but small indication of enthasinsm. The disappoint- 
ment was so great, indeed. that many tine points in Madame Viardot's act- 
| ing—some of them reminiscences of Malibran—others quite new —passed 
| quite unnoticed by the house. The second act went off very coldly until 
the last scene; Signor Flavio dragged through the * Tutto é sciolto,” and 
the subsequent “ Ah perehe non posso,” ata very slow pace, and with an 



































































thuugh swore books are read now than ever, there are fewer studied. lastly, that such a system would materially discourage, if it did not altogether pre 


Whether we gain in quantity what we lose in quality, we have our 
doubts. But let us return to Mr. Hirst. His poem ie as a whole too 
sketchy, but the sketches are true to nature, and evince abundant talent. 
Faalts it has of course. The conclusion is too abrupt. The rhythm is 
not always preserved; of which instances may be found in stanzas 4, 59, 
and 65 of the fourth canto. Awkward rhymes will be met with in all 
authors, but Mr. Hirst seems to have made a pet union of dosom and blos- 
som, coupling together these two words, inharmoniously and incorrectly, 
no less than half a dozen times in his three handréd stanzas. In another 
edition this will, we trust, be remedied; and we perhaps make this re. 
mark more to show that we are not partial critics, than because we would 
detract from the merit of the autber. Mr, Hirst has so much of the poet 
about him that we hope he will come frequently under our notice. 


Tue Peasant awp His Lanpiorn. By the Baroness Knorring. New 
York. 1848. Harper and Brothers.—This is another translation from the 
Swedish by Mary Howitt; and her name carries with it the assurance 
that the tale is worth rendering into our language, and that it is well 
rendered also. In her preface she speaks of the Baroness as “ another 


New Northern Author, well worthy to take her place beside Frederika | stinct, but of cultivation. It appears to be a matter.o 


Bremer aud Hans Christian Andersen.” She gives us this, moreover, as 


the commencemeut of a series, and assures the public of the fact that it bats selector snd taster fer the pubic. it a nity, the coven geeule 


contains 4 “striking lesson and a deep moral.” The book is in two parts, 
and is particularly neatly got up. 


Tar Marv or Crotsserx: or, Tueresa’s Vow. A Dramaintwo Acts, 
by Mrs. Charles Gore. New York. John Douglas. This adaptation trom 
the French forms No. 28 of the Minor Drama, now in course of publication. 
The well-known character of Theresa has been played in this city by 


vent, the gambling spirit which my Lords fear is, in spite of all precautions, very | intonation considerably too flat; the chorus, the orcheetra, and Mr. Costa 
prevalent, and which leads to the perversion of art-unions into little better (in | himself seemed all out of sorts and out of spirits; gloom and dissatisinc- 
some cases) than simple lotteries. tion reigned despotic. But in the last scene matters took an opposite 
Mr. Lerevre naturally brings out the merits of “my Lords’” view of | turn. From the descent from the mill down to the last note of the “ Ah 
the case, and throws those of the society’s plan into the back-ground. | non giunge,” the performance was great in every respect. The ada 
The council state a little more forcibly than is done by Mr. Lerevnre, that | “ Ah non credea,” displayed a thorough mastery of the sotto voce, nud a 
if the system of the Board of Trade be adopted, it will inevitably result, | depth of feeling that was little short of exquisite; the “Ab non giunge” 
if not in the total extinction of their society, certainly in great diminn- | jtself was a splendid demonstration of vocal art; nothing could be mere 
tion of the number of itsmembers. We pass over in silence other parts | joyous and exhilarating, nothing more irresistibly enthusiaste ; the ca- 
of this publication, which can have no matter of interest for the public. | dences and ornaments were quite as original as they were daring and 
The real point is, if you wish to encourage art in the country, by which masterly ; the whole register of the voice, from the lowest note of the 
plan will it be best promoted—that of the society, or that of the Board of | contralto to the highest of the soprano, was brought to play with wonderful 
Trade? sower; the words “ Ah! mi abbraceia” (“ Ah! embrace me") were de- 
Now, certainly, the idea of encouraging art by leaving selection to the | Soheed with au energy and abandon, accompanied by a gesture of extreme 
bad taste of the ignorant persons themselves whom you wish to educate passion and tenderness, that went to every heart. The result was electric. 
would appear to be of the most preposterous nature, There are many The audience burst out into expressions of delight, and the encore whe 
fortunate prize-holders in the Art-Union to whom the representation of # | unanimous and spontaneous. The recalls and bouquets that followed were 
gaunt and red Life Guardsman in his lofty boots would give more plea-| qamatter of course. That Madame Viardot Garcia 1s a great avd accom- 
sure than Raffaelle’s Madonna della Segyiola, or the Dresden Correggios. plished artist there cannot be a shadow of a doubt; but that it yet remains 
There the figure would be ruddy, significant, and intense. It onl be for her to establish her position firmly in this country, where the opera 
suggestive to them of that glorious object they had sooften gazed upon | audiences are the most critical in Europe, i equally incontrovertible. 
with admiration at the Horse-Guards. Would giving them the possession A word must suffice to render just homnge to the excellence of Male. 
of such a painting be a fitting method of educating the uninitiated in the | Corbari’s Lisa and Tamburini’s Rodolpho. 
mysteries of art! Good taste in these matters is a question not of in- 
f the plainest com- 
mon sense that the function of an Art-Union is not to be a mere collector, 
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WAR IN LOMBARDY. 


ARMY OF OPERATIONS OF TIE UPPER ADIGE AND THE MINCIO 
Head - Quarters, Saturday Evening, May 6. 


not see the matter in this light themselves. Their objection that to ex- 
ercise the public in selection is one of the best we of educating them 
in art has not much in it. Ifthe selector be trained up to a certain point, ; 4 ££ 4 . Z 
then, and net till then, can he begin to exercise his disoriminating facul- I wrote you this mornin ek Ya og fe right wing = Be ' 4 
ties with advantage. Without this smal! modicunn of critical knowledge, montese army had been advanced into the plain of Verona oo Be *, il- 
he does nothing more than confirm himself in his errors. His feeling of | lafranca, and that the wapenee were in Lag wey B. et a sg. se 
bright reds and greens becomes a passion. He ends by not appreciating Since then a more em © i athe - 7 _ on ty vale of 
any work of art that the spectator can gaze at with undazzled eye when the whole of the forces o tharles + - ‘chi ; “4 - a _ ~ + . 
the sun falls bright upon it. Now, this is the state of things the society Verona itself. No attack has been made on Peschiera, but the entire a 





Mie Charlotte Cushman and Miss Fanny Wallack. This series of the | wish to continue; the Board of Trade have said— No; in parsuance of | tution of the King has been given toa far more serious affair. I saw 


acted drama 
®accessful enterprise. 


Tax Tuovsaxp anv Oxe Nicuts.—No. ILE of Harpers’ illustrated edi- 
‘a ; Entertainments lies upon our desk, and must 

me & popular book with boys and girls throughout the country. The 
; six hundred will appear in the twelve con- 


tion of the Arabian Nights’ 


woodcuts are in profusion 


Pm on numbers. The designs of these woodcuts are admirable, full | the lyric stage. 
s 2 and spirit, and real illustrations of the text. This might be expect- 
’ we 


others, the be 
We wish we 
do justice to the designs. 


in the press we 
feeble. This ; 


st artists London can produce in this branch of the arts 


ranged for family reading, with copious explanatory notes. 


AD 
ICTIONARY ov Practica Mgpicixe. 


» ina cheap and portable form, is a useful, and, we hope, | the powers intrusted to us by the act, we must insist that the “ other 


could say anything in favour of the printing; but it does not | of July, 1821. 
Whether the blocks be worn, or the fault be 
do not know, but the impressions before us are rall 

’ generally ‘ “eer ; 
s the recently published translation by E. W. Lane, ar-| her manual dexterity, facile fingering, and poetical touch, that it was pro- | Communications have been passing between them and the Royal head- 


the battle as well as I could from the only height which commanded the 
great extent of ground on which it occurred; but, lam sorry to say, the 
distance was too great to afford a very satisfactory prospect, or to enable 
me to take in all the details. Advancing closer was totally useless, os 
Rey the whole ary is covered with mulberry trees, and the view bounded 
a every hundred yards. I hope, however, to-morrow, to give you a more 
PAULINE VIARDOT GARCIA. pertioules prasad and I must now be satistied with <aplaning the gen- 
i i ical family, which for three cent has illustrated | eral features. , ' 

ms og oot Eile wil Geo cclsltled tober, Bmennal Gerdia, So far as I can apa the b- sates of me day had ot -_ ob- 
i ic r act th irid stage. | ject the driving the enemy from the positions he occupied in advance 

and hey mother, Joaquina Stiches, a popular actress on the Madrid stage. | J "6 eee te Koleme Ie lak iestenimiadones 


system be gradually introduced.” The council recalcitrate, and there 
he matter reste. 


The sister of Pauline was the lamented Malibran ; and her brother, Man- | of Verona, an 


perceive they bear the names of Harvey, Orrin Smith, and uel Garcia, now the Professor of Singing at the Conservatoire at Paris, | them. In addition to compelling him to return within the city, perhaps 


was master to Jenny Lind. Pauline Garcia was bornin Paris, on the 18th | bere was an expectation that the people had organized a civil insurrection, 

At four years of age, she spoke with fluency four lan- and a vague hope prevailed that, in the confusion of a successful attack 
guages—Spanish, ‘ate English, and Italian. Ata later period, she from without and popular turoult within, the gates might be forced and 
— herself thoroughly conversant with the Teutonic language. Her | possession obtained at a cheap rate of the great prize. I know that an 
aptitude for music was dev eloped from her earliest infancy. uch was | understanding has been maintained with some of the inhabitants, and that 





posed she should pursue the career of a pianist, and she became one of the | quarters; and, therefore, | suspect that the attack had some —— 
most accomplished scholars of Lizst. She never received any regular les- | with that correspondence. Be that, however, as it may, at an early bour 


By James Copland, M. D.|\ ®ous in singing. Her father died in 1832, and her sister, Maria Malibrau, | this morning the whole Piedmontese army, with the exception of the 


Part XV LUZ. New York, 1848. Harper & Brothers.—A copions and use she never heard but twice on the stage. Having accompanied the family | blockading force before Peschiera, and as many troops as were 


ful work. edited, with additions by Charles A. Lee, M.D. The arrange 
ments are al; 


the word Pestilence 
Witson’s 


z.T Shannon. 


With numbers 11 and 12 now before us commences 


second volume of this popular work, which we took occasion to com- | at the Italian Opera in Paris. In April, 1840, she was married to M. Louig possession of the villages between their ex 


highly on its first appearance. An engraved title-page for the first 


Volume aocompanies the issue. The field from which these tales ar 
&thered is abundar 
bas done justice to it. 

and licentious productio 
Commend works such 


habetical, and the present number brings the work down to 


T : ‘ , 
ALES oF tHe Borpers anv or Scottasp. New York. in this capital, as Desdemona, the same season that Mario mac 


atly full of the richest material, and Mr. Wilson, it seems, | lie. “Pauline Garcia's last appearance in London was in 1841, when she 
Swarming as the press does with high seasoned 
ns, it is desirable that journalists should earnestly 
a6 this before us, wherein sound moral lessone are | atSt. Petersburgh, « 


migrations to England, to New York, and to Mexico, Pauline returned to | to maintain the communication with the Mincio, moved in ganeane Oo 
~ | Europe in 1828, and completed her education in the Belgian capital. At the right bank of the Adige from Bussol: ngo, ~ - mage 
16 years of age her voice became fixed. It combined the two registers of | right wing of the line, from Somma Campagna and Vi vt avd that per 
the soprano and contralto. In compass it had three octaves, In May, | that 30.000 men were moved forward at the same ry Soy om . 
1839. she made her first appearance on any stage, at the King’s Theatre | linprs as many as 30,000 Austrians were in a position te ie Adige : 1 at 
fe his dedut| The atin on the left began at San Vito, close to the Adige, am 


“ar ; e : 0 Villafranca. The enemy was in 
It proved equally so San Lucia, on the right, in advance of — me points in advance of Ve 


| of them were barricaded and in- 
had been thrown up within the last 














a)\in this country. Her success was most brilliant. 


Viardot, homme-de-lettres, at that time Director of the Italian Opera. He | Tous six or seven miles, and nearly - 
is a distinguished publicist in Paris, and was rec eutly offered the post of | trenched by temporary works, which 
> . wr - » Provisi pover 2 at . - > re. ‘ 
| Chargé d’ Affaires 3 Cy apes angen qaoet tea Sa Py igpal at g yg oy ee artillery is remarkably well served, 7 on this ocea- 
: : ; : - : : -riority over the enemy's. The barricade 

sang in Cimarosa’s “ Orazie Curiazi,” with Mario. She visited Spain, | sion it displayed its grest > cent Gridley the field na, See —_ 
and then passed another season in Paris, singing with Grisi and Persiqni. ,; were everywhere qui . ons fought with more ener = they 
At Viennaher triumph was immense. When Rabini formed the troupe troyed: and though the clon was carviod teluee hantl &Y The infan 

= was the selected Prima Donna, and there she had have hitherto done, every postion Pp y: ne in 
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try occupied the points from where the enemy was cleared ; but in one t gained. I have no doubt the King and General Beva will profit by the 


instance its too rapid advance was attended with disastrous consequences. 
As many as 6,000 Austrians were concealed im the charchyard aad houses | 


security to a © which was appareatly abandoned, they were received | 
with = fata! —_ Uset Smeabaas — killed, [saw as many as 75 wound- 

ed, among whom was a major and four 
dinian troops soon dislodged the Au 


essou, and that they will not agam bring the whole army under the bat 


teries of Verous without somethiag like a certainty - ouyin the ore. 

. ivanced in full | | am satisfied that both were deceived by false intelligence from within. 
of the village of Sau Lacia, and wheu the evar weep tenets ludeed the ambuscade at the cemetery A San Lucia shows that the af- 
fair was planned, and thatthe whole army was advanced with the ex- 


The valour of the Sar- | pectation of giving it good quarters in Verona last night. { 
a oats compelled to retire | official bulletin will be me published, and there we shall no doubt find 


However, the 


under the ty | walls of the fortress, and, | believe, when they were still | that which at present is a mystery to ns all, explained. The King, [am 


more closely 


‘ollowed they entered the town itself. Oa the left the enemy | told, was in the foremost lines yesterday, and that it was in saving hun 


was driven. after av obstinate resistance, from San Vito as far as Chiese, | from a very dangerous position the brigade of Osti, which suffered so se- 


| 


and thence in the course of # few hours to the gates of Verona, The whole 
line became at the same time engaged, and on every pointthe enemy was 


compelled to give way 
coutest on the plain the King ordered up the pontoou bridge, and crossed 


verely, was the most cut up. 


The rain is now pouring down in torrents, 


and the troops, encamped in the open fields without tents, after all their 


It was asserted that during the hottest of the | fatigae of yesterday, are much to be pitied. 


ay 8. 
the Adige between Chiesa and Verona, and many persons where I stood | | now send you a translation of the official bulletin of the battle of 
~ = that they could trace the retreating fire of the Austrians to the | Verona, of which I gave you a lengthened and accurate definition in my 


- wwe the € ym the le uv t think that so | letters of the 6th and 7th. 
high grounds above the city ou the | ft bank. But I do not think that « weeps Fu shaadi dutta tein dh: daedanial the 


| troops, than the success or object of the movement. 


bold » manwuvre took place, though all things are possible in the present 
disposition of the Piedmontese, and L should not be surprised to hear to- 
morrow that the King has possession of both banks of the river. A — | 
bility also exists that Verona may be entered to-night, as from the dispo- 
sition of the inhabitauts, and the close vicinity of the Piedmontese, a sac- 
cessfal coup of that nature might be expec ted. The Austrians fought well, 
and effected niuck execution trom their fixed batteries on the advancing 
line of the Picimoutese; but nothing could resist the ardour of the latter, 
and all the enemy's positions were successively abandoned. The cavalry | 
were not engaged, wud the infantry had little more to do thaa occapy the | 
groand cleared for it by the artillery, but both arms displayed the great | 
est resolation, and the advance of the infantry could not be resisted. 

The enemy's loss must be very great, but as yet no calculation can be 
made. Indeed, we are without details of any positive kind, and all that 





I now write has been the result of personal observation, or gleaned from | 


the reports of persons slightly woanded who have arrived at Somma Cam- 
pagua. L spoke with several Italian deserters, but they could give no 


other account than that they madeofl atthe commencement of the action. | 


The result of the day's operations is not yet known. 








considering the high spirit of the troops and the excel 


The firing coa- | 


tinues, though very slackly, as | return to Vallegio, whence my courier | 


yo8 to Brescia, but (con neither state to a certauty that the Adige has 
ed crossed or Verona ontered. 

hope anticipating all others, of this brilliant affair, and I trast to-morrow 
to add such details as inay possess interest. 


’ ae give n account, I ; ; ; 
My object is to give you an accoun } that we lost considerably in dead and wounded, which we have much to 


The King was on the plain, | 


close to the battle-ground, though he was blamed by all his court for show- 


ing such temerity 
BATTLE OF VERONA. 
Head-quarters, May 7th. 


I closed my despatch yesterday about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, when 
the hattle betore Verona had, notwithstanding the determined resistance 
of the enemy, been altogether favourable to the Piedmontese troops. | 
am sorry to say that [ cannot continue the same narrative of success, and 
that the subsequent operations of the day must be considered as unfa- 
vourable to the Italians. I write in the absence of all official inturmation, 
as the bulletins have not yet appeared; but I think you may depend fully 
on what I say, as it is altogether the result of personal observation, exami- 
nation of much of the ground, and communication with the officers and 
soldiers engaged. The weight of the atfair was felt principally at the 
village of San Lucia, about two miles from Verona, on the high road to 
Mantua. The place had been strongly fortified, and the main object of 
Charles Albert appears to have been to drive the enemy from it. 1 have 
already stated that the troops destined for that attack advanced in cau- 
tiously, and that they had been drawn into an ambuscade where perhaps 
not less than 6,000 men lay concealed. The loss was most severe at that 
point, as the Austrians fired in full security ata distance of 20 yards, while 
the Piedmontese knew not whither to direct their aim or where the ene- 
my was govered. ee: rushed on, however, with the greatest gallantry, 
and succeeded in finally driving him from the cemetery and the houses 
where he was for a long time so effectually protected. On the extreme 
left and centre the attack was sustained with equal vigour. The enemy 
was driven from San Vito on the Upper Adige, first towards Chievo, on the 
same river, near to Verona, where he attempted to make a stand, and from 
the ground he oceupied in advance of the village of San Massimo, hall 

way between San Lucia and the Adige, to the very walls of the city, and 
faint hopes were entertained that one of the gates would have fallen into 
our power Up to that period all weut very well, though the loss in kill- 
ed and wounded was severe, and the advantages dearly bought. At 
about 3 inthe afternoon a change took place, which was anything but en- 
couraging to troops who had so gallantly sustained the honour of the day. 
By some imprudence the village of San Lucia was left uncovered, and the 
Austrians contrived to regain 
so much blood. It is said that the battalion left in position there became 
alarmed at two flank movements made by the enemy to turn it, and, afraid 
of being cut off, hastily abandoned the village. Lt became evident at the 
samo time that the people of Verona were not in a condition to support 
the attack, and that no co-operation could be expected from them. The 


| 


| 
| 


You will observe that the bulletin is couched 


“Somuma Campaona, May 6,7 Pr. m. 


“ This day His Majesty having determined to advance a strong corps of 
the army on Verona, with the hope of drawing the enemy from that for- 
tress and inducing him to accept battle in open field, Vs means of which, 

ent dispositions it 
offered, the fate of Italy might be the soouer happily decided, the whole 
army, commanded by Lieateuant-General Baron Bava, left its stroug po- 
sitiou on the heights, extending from the Adige to the Mincio, and bravely 
advanced into the vast plain which extends ae the banks of the Adige, 
the centre being pushed forward in mass, while the two wings were sup- 
ported in echelon. As our line advanced the enemy retired as far back 
as San Lucia, San Massimo, aud Croce Bianca, where, fortified by para- 
pets, crenelated walls, aud barricades, he attempted to make a stand; but 
our light troops, nobly sustained by the fire of our artillery, attacked him 
with so much vigour that, in spite of a stout resistance, we remained mas- 
ters in a short time of San Lucia and Croce Bianca. The vivacity with 
which the centre commenced the attack, despising all danger, was such, 
that the two corps d’armée destined by flank movement to assist in the 
operations were notable to arrive in time ; and from that delay resulted 


deplore. 

t The brigade of Aosta, and the Guard, distinguished themselves par- 
ticularly in the vigorous attack which preceded the capture of San Lucia. 
The King, who was with the advance, was a witness of the valour there 
displayed : and His Majesty gives it the highest praise. The Austrians, 
without being allowed a moment’s rest, were pushed under the protec- 
tion of the cannon of Verona. Our troops crowned the summit of the 
semi-circular bank which is within view of the fortress, and His Majesty, 
seeing that the enemy refused positively to come beyond the walls of the 
fortress and accept battle, and having fulfilled the object that was propos 
ed, which was to make a reconnaissance to feel the true force and spirit of 
the enemy, gave orders to the troops to re-occupy their former position. 

“The King did not wish at first that the troops should retire, and he 
did not return himself to head-quarters at Somma Campagna till he saw 
all the wounded taken care of and transported to that place and neigh- 
bouring village of Fenelone. The return of the troops was conducted 
with the same order as the advance, notwithstanding that the enemy, see- 
ing us retire, again occupied San Lucia, and endeavoured to annoy us by 
an unceasing fire; but that did not last long, as the Duke of Savoy, at the 
head of the brigade of Cunco, hurried to meet him, drove him again from 
the village, and compelled him to retire towards Verona, even beyond the 
point to which he had been driven in the first instance. 

“ The loss of the enemy is net yet known, because, being so close to 
Verona, he easily carried off his dead and wounded—but his loss must 
necessarily be much greater than ours. 

« During the combat many Italian soldiers, compelled to remain in the 








troops were therefore all drawn off, and the same positions Were ocenpied | 


at might from which the army marched in the m rung. 
also took possession of the villages in advance of Verona trom which they 
had been driven; and in a» visit to our advanced posts at noon to-day | was 
told that they had come forward in the plain as far as the village of Cas- 
selle, about eight miles from the fortress, and only six from the King’s 
heudl-quarters. Ladeed, while | was speaking to the Piedmontese an 
alarm was given from the outposts, and the men, who were at dinner, 


were ina moment under arms along the line. An attack was expected, 


but the alarm died away, and | presume the enemy has too much pru- | 


dence to offer battle unsupported by the batteries of Verona. 

{t is not for an unprofessional man like me to criticise the operations of 
the King, or of General Bava, who had the command under him yester- 
day, but I seek in vain to discover the motive or aim of the attack. The 

mussage of the Adige was not the object, as no attempt whatever of the 
bind was made; and surely Charles Albert, as the General, could not have 
expected with a light field train, and the bayonets of the soldiers only, 
to Rene forced an entrance iuto a fortified city like Verona, protected as it 
is by so many detached forts. Of what use, it may be asked, was the po- 
sition of San Lucia, which cost the Piedmontese so dear, and what could 
the army do in the plain almost within range of the enemy’s batteries, 
and in advance at least 10 miles of the excellent military position on the 
hills they previously occupied ? I can, therefore, only imagine that the 
attack was combined with an expected co-operation on the part of the in- 
habitants ; and that Charles Albert advanced close to the very walls to 
prove that they might have confidence in him. Unfortunately the result 
was not what he ee as neither did the citizens open one of the gates 
or even attempt to ¢ 

extend, that even the [talian troops in the Austrian army fired on their 
fellow countrymen. Several of the Italian and Tyrolese deserted, but 
whole regiments were ou duty in the enemy’s line. . 

_It is impossible to ascertain the loss of the enemy, as his people fell be- 
hind positions, and were carried into the town; but that on the part of 


the Piedmoutese is very severe; and I do not think that I exaggerate | 


when [set it down at 1,200 to 1,500 men killed, wounded, and missing. 
The greater part of the loss occurred at San Lucia. A perfect massacre 
took place there ; but I believe in the other parts of the line it did not ex- 
coed a fair a ; and, generally speaking, the wounds are not severe. 
Lhear of one colonel and 20 officers being wounded in one atch, but I 
must wait for the official accounts for the names and number, as I am un- 
= a he Sag alps 
; y n theaffairs. Asto getting 
at present any regular report it is quite out of the « uestion, everybody at 
head-quarters isso much oceupied with the official details. I ascertain 
the general facts by great personal exertion and by visiting all parts of the 
line, with the risk of being taken for a Tedeschi, not ‘to speak of the 
chance of receiving a bullet for my share of glory from the enemy’s ad- 
Vanee posta. ‘ 
tion, as every colonel can only tell you what his regiment did, and 
captain only where his company was stationed. i 
more comprehensive account might be made up fre 
letters oY 
advanta, 
seen with my own eyes or heard with my own ears. 
I cannot but ebserve that mach more than usual vigilance 
day along the whole line. 
tween Villa Franca and head-quarters, and I was finally forced to tan 


official reports that arrive at a common centre : 


back by the officer commanding at Custoza, half way between Vallegio | colonists from forbidden fruit 
The driver of my little carriage anticipated the 


and Somma Campagna. 


The Austrians | 


i 


o 80; and so far did the fear and influence of Radetski | 


iu is used to- 
I was frequently stopped and examined be- 


colonel, for ae the alarm given on the hills ov erlooking our road, and 


seeing the cannon 


ever way I liked. 


unbered up, and the infantry got under arms, he jump- 
ed from the box. ran aw ay, and left me to bring the horses home in what- | could not have 
The inference I draw from that increased Vigilance on | Was represe 
our part is, that instead of now attacking we dread being attacked, and be taxed for their special benefit 
that the events of yesterday have inspired caution, ever attendant on a} than a most reasonable request th 
reverse, instead of the contidence which would have followed a battle | be good enough to pay for a 


Austrian ranks and to fight against their Italian brethren, hastened to 
join our people and relate how their comrades are retained by force among 
the enemy, to whom, however, they are more an incumbrance than of 
any use. 

“ This day adds another glory to that of the Piedmontese army, and 
gives another proof of its alfection to the King who was seen by all taking 
part in the common danger and directing with so much magnanimity the 
happy success of the conquest of Ltalian independence. 

(Signed) “THE CHIEF OF THE STAFF.” 

You will observe that the bulletin gives no account of the killed and 
wounded, but I believe the uwmber of both is as great as I have already 

| estimated it, as I find all the villages in the rear are crowded with woun- 


possession of a point which had cost already | jeg, and that several had been transferred to a large hospital established 


for the purpose at Casteglioni, on the right bauk of the Mincio. You 
will also observe that the great loss at San Lucia is attributed to the too 
rapid advance of the centre before the wings were brought forward to its 
support; but I still adhere to the reasons | gave you yesterday, and I 
believe the brigade of Aosta, which sutiered the most, was led into an am- 
buscade at San Lucia, and that the brave fellows were shot down at 20 
paces distance, without being able for a long time to get at the enemy, 
who was covered by barricades and crenelated walla The bulletin states 
that the attack was made for the purpose of feeling the strength of the 
enemy and inducing him to aceept battle in the plain; but | believe that 
was not the true reason, aud that it was made in the hope of a corres- 
ponding movement in the city, I trust that the King has some such good 
motive to offer for an advance of the whole army under the batteries of 
Verona; for, as the matter now stands, it has the most unmilitary charac- 
ter, and no one can understand why so hopeless an operation was attempt- 
ed. The soldiers, generally speaking, are much dissatisfied, though then 
courage is not the least abated, and they burn with thestrongest desire to 
engage the enemy, even with odds against them, in the open field. 1 am 
told the King displayed the greatest personal gallantry, and, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of all about him, he is now one of the most 
forward. His health is amazingly improved since the commencement 
of the campaign, and he undergoes as much fatigue as any of his 
officers. 

Peschiera is not yet attacked, but we are in hourly expectation of some- 
thing decisive there, as the heavy artillery are now in battery and pre- 
pared to open on the place. : 

The alarm given yesterday was of a transient nature; the Austrians 
dared not advance into the plain, but it was sufficient to bring the whole 
line into position, I have been in several parts of the line to-day, and I 
am glad to see that the troops have again recovered their former spirits, 
and as the weather has again become fine their sufferings are diminished. 


uot been removed for four days, seem to retain their vigour and 
courage. 

it is said here that the Austrian forces under Nugent, with 14,000 men, 
has reached the river Piave, half way between the Tagliamento and Ve- 
| nice; and that an engagement was hourly expected between him and 
| Durandi, who has 12,000 Roman troops and a large body of volunteers at 
his command.— Correspondent of the Times. ; 

———— 


OUR WEST INDIA COLONIES. 


There are two great considerations involved in the case of our West In- 
dia planters. There is, in the first place, their claim for compensation to 
be fairly adjusted according to its demonstrable merits; and, in the next 
place, there is the great question of the influence which our decision must 
exert upon the institutions of slavery. We venture to presume that our 
remarks upon the first of these cousiderations have not been forgotten. 
It is always both an invidious aud a difficult task to assert an exceptiona- 
ble case. The advantages of consistewcy, equity, and harmony, supply 
the advocates of unbending relaxation with obvious and plausible argu- 





But you can have u> idea how difficult it is to get informa- | ments, while the petitioner for exception cxu always be represented as 
every | pleading the peculiar interests of a would-be privileged class. 
At Brescia or Milan a | our object to show that the plante: r 
om the several private | gratification of the nation at large, and that the cost of that philanthropy, 


: but I have the | which is so complacently commemorated with every recurrence of this 
of being on the spot, and all you receive from me has been 


It was 
. i this case, were really taxed for the 


| festive month, was really borne by those unfortunate individuals with the 
| abuse of whom such periodical orations are usually garnished. We eman- 
cipated the slaves in our colonies, and for this indulgence we paid. We 
then betook ourselves to the conveniences of a slave market, and for this 
| indulgence we do not pay. While we debarred ourselves as well as ou: 
on , the bargain was good ; but when we resort 
to that mac hinery in another country which we thus confess to having too 
hastily demolished in our own, it is time to revise the terms « i 
| which has been so rudely infringed 





fa compact 


| With a pertinacity of error which 
arisen from w ilfulness alone, the petition of the planters 
ated as a demand that the population of these islands should 
» Whereas, in fact, it was nothing more 
rat the population of these islands would 
gratiication of which they made daily boast. 





There is no disguising the fact that the true claims of the — 
ed to this—the same freedom in the markets of labour wheeh ny wmouat 
proclaimed in the markets of produce. What might be lawfully hd jaa 
might surel be nvtaly manufactured, and lawfully sold Q bought 
question protection or taxation; these were a *& 
Our planter had a might to buy slaves when his markets bens erations 
for slave produce, the nation concurred in i 

tice, it then became a national duty 
credit. There was surely enou arbitrariness in assumin the dj 

of the bargain. The claims of the nation would be suffitwene” 

; - ently exalt 
over the claims of a class by the fact that no choice would be lef 
latter but to accept the alternative offered, and on the terms ¥ t the 

We are so sure that truth and justice must, in this case ae wall. 
eventually prevail, that we especially recommend the inevitable omDers, 
sion to the attention of those parties in whose eyes all other in © Concly. 
absorbed by the second of the considerations which we have terest are 
above: viz., the influence of our present conduct on the instite ene 
slavery. Unless the love of fair play is to become extinct in th moan of 
no jugglery can long withstand the demand of the West Indien fe 
license as we take ourselves, or such compensation as the exclusion ~~~. 
for. It cannot be very doubtful, we think, to BUY One, that the | 
| our present legislatioa must either be the revival or the exiinenn of 
| slavery. By raising up in our own colonies efficient rivals to ou of 
owners of Cuba, and by demonstrating that free labour is actual! oe 
well employed, more productive than slave labour, we shai Aree 
death-blow to a system which has survived, and will long sur} the 
misdirected attempts at violent suppression. By abandoning our mt oa 
to their impending ruin we shall be raising a monument to ea 
half-established fact that sugar can only be cultivated by kidna oor 
groes, aud any proposition for the abolition of slavery in the Wee i de- 
will be exposed to contemptnous derision. ndies 

The recent decrees of the French Government have placed one Class of 
competitors—not a very formidable one, it is true—upon a Jeye} with 
own planters, and upwards of 250,000 subjects of the young Re sible 
have been transferred from the ranks of slavery to the gide of free Inbe ; 
The common object of philanthropists and economists should pow i. fn 
restoration of the West India plantations. This single consummati - 
would satisty the separate desires of two distinct parties. We om _ 
unreasonably anxious for cheap sugars, and nothing can be clearer * a 
that sugar will be made cheaper by the substitution of an active cont “y 
tion for what must very speedily become a close monopoly. At the _ 
moment we profess the most ardent desire to demolish the traffic of slay 
ery. This isa distinct object, sanctified by nationalenafession, an — 
cuted by national sacrifices. Apart from all consideration of ecy 
prudence, and, indeed, in direct opposition to their very plainest sug 
tions, we assert our resolution to annihilate the trade in human flesh. Fae 
this purpose we set apart no inconsiderable sums of money, to be appro. 
priated, of course, after such a fashion as reason and experience may prove 
most conducive to the result desired. What is this expenditure, or rather 
what has it hitherto been, but a clumsy and unproductive form of that 
very protection and taxation which has been so invidiously decried? ]f 
the passage of slaves across the Atlantic could be effectually stopped, or if 
any prospect of such a result could be reasonably promised, then the eng 
of all parties in England would be answered; slave traffic would cease 
aud our planters would soon be relieved from all competitors, except those 
ona footing with themselves. In ¢his experiment, however, we have, ag 
yet, hopelessly failed, and if the friends of the African are consistent and 
sincere they will transfer to other measures that hearty support which 
they have hitherto lent to a delusive and destructive project. We aresa- 
tistied that if the scheme of reinvigorating the colonies were but prose- 
cuted with half the energy or the sacrifices which have been so cheerfully 
lavished ou the coast blockade, the great object of philanthropy would 
be infallibly assured. Let but the same chances be given to the new 
scheme as were given to the old. Let the experiment be made, not with 
the disadvantages of indifference or parsimony, but as such trials are con- 
ducted when a mighty prize is at stake,—with heartiness, confidence, and 
liberality. Let the planters be first put in that position which is the ne 
cessary point du départ, and then assured of the continuous sympathy and 
co-vperation of their countrymen at home. We shall then, at the time we 
are forwarding most efficiently the interests of humanity, be simultaneons- 
ly discharging duties which are in no degree less imperative, and all, as 
it may with perfect safety be assumed, at a less cost than that which we 
patiently bear for the sake of traditional responsibility. — T'imes. 

—miitdilieittine 
PROJECT FOR A CONSTITUTION FOR FRANCE. 

The Abbé Lamennais has put forth a project for the comsutation Of the 
Republic, which has attracted much attention, and is noticed with much 
approbation by some members of the Gevernment. It may be consider. 
ed as foreshadowing that which the Assembly will definitively adopt, and 
consists of 188 articles, in which principles of a high order of generality 
are affirmed, the details being left to be arranged by organic laws. 

It opens with the acknowledgment of rights and duties antecedent 
and superior to all human laws; in short, the acknowledgment of a 8u- 
preme Being in his abstract relations with humanity. These original right 
and duties are expressed in the three terms, Equality, Liberty, and Fra 
ternity. It will be observed that the Abbé contrary to the present usage, 
puts equality before liberty.—The imprescriptible rights of man are de 
clared to be equality, liberty, safety, property, and ccunationsotnaiin 
of worship and the complete separation of Church and State are affirmed. 
The State protects all religions, but pays none.—Freedom of discussion 
by speech and writing is affirmed.~-Freedom of person and inviolability 
of domicile-—The organization of the territory of the Republic inte de- 
partments, communes, and sections is declared, with the power of self- 
administration and self-government in the communes. The manicipal 
officers to be all elective.—Universal suffrage and vote by ballot deelar- 
ed, including the army and navy.—All citizens above twenty-five eligible 
to the Assembly.—Every member of the Assembly represents the whole 
country.—Representatives to be paid.—Elections to be triennial.—Re 
presentatives to be re-eligible.—The Assembly to be divided into sections 
corresponding with the usual miuistries.—400 members to form a quor- 
um.—Voting to be open.—The Assembly to be under the protection of 
the National Guard.—The Executive may present laws, but so mn Be 
representative.—Bills to be prepared by the Council of State, and preced- 
ed by a report.—Bills to be read three times, with an interval of eight 
days at least between, and to be printed two days before the second read- 
ing.—Bills adopted by the Assembly become laws.—The executive pow" 
er to be delegated to the president of the Republic, who is to be elected 
by the universal suffrage of the entire people.—All citizens above forty 
years eligible for president.—Salary of president 500,000 france.—Presi- 
dent to be elected for three years. He is to appoint ministers from among 


to pay the compensetinn fee ® prac. 





d prose. 
bony or 


The cavalry is in fine condition ; and the horses, though the saddles have | the representatives, and to have the right of dismissing them.—The Ae 


sembly todelegate two members to form a consultative council for each 
minister, but who are not to. sit in the council of ministers. —The Pres 
dent to have the right to pardon.—President to have the command of the 
army.—President to be re-eligible, but not for two successive sessions— 
Declarations of war, and treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce, to be 
submitted to the Assembly.—President and ministers to be liable to im- 
peachment in the Asembly.—Council of State to be elected by the - 
sembly from its own members triennially.—Bills to be prepared by the 
Council of State, and transmitted to the corresponding section of the Ae 
sembly, and by it to the whole Assembly.—The institution of the jury” 
be used in civil and criminal justice. —Taxes to be progressive, and v 
annually by the Assembly.— A standing army by land and sea to 
maintained in peace and war.—*“Recruitement ” to be made in the — 
by voluntary enlistment and by lot.—No revision of the constitation sed 
ing the first session of the Assembly.—Subsequent Assemblies & Aga 
64 reform, provided it be voted by two-thirds of the Assembly 
east. 

Pe en 


THE EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


The ships destiaed to go in search of Sir John Franklin and his per 
will have lett our slo cs.—We have had the opportunity of inepoctns 
these vessels most minu.ely—and can confidently assert that no ean 
Antarctic Expedition has ever sailed under such favourable circums'® 
as that now commanded by Sir James Ross. All the experience mt nt 
from former Expeditions has been made core re the scientbe 
rangements for ventilation and heating are adnurable. 

oe wines (the Enterprise and Investigator, the first of 470, ante 
latter 420 tons) are built as strong as wood and iron can make a 
due regard to their sailing qualities. They are larger and far more« ed that 
appearance than the Erebus and Terror. It will be rememberee — 
those vessels were fitted with screws worked by steam under bigh e 
|sure. It was found impossible with the most favourable circumstane 
I to obtain & greater speed than three knots an hour from this poweTs, ne 
pees was the serious disadvantage of the most valuable portion Lhe 
| vessel being occupied by cumbersome machinery. The piso, \ 4. 
| Was strongly objected to by Sir James Ross—and we shall bequite es} 
| tohear of its having turned out a signal failure. In the present © 


.d to & 
| tion a different course has been pursued. A launch is attached to 
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a ith a screw propeller. These boats are so constracted as to 
dtp, Soael midships ; and the steam machinery, which is light and 
be ble, occupies bat little room and can be shipped and unshipped in a 
4 time. The result of various experimental tips gre 

ese 





very short i of seven knots an bour; and it is expected that 


igunches will prove of great service in exploring open seas duriug a dead 
em and ia towing the vessels. Ninety tons of prepared fuel for the use 
aim hes are carried by each vessel. 
The ships are amply provided with instruments for magnetical and 
wological observations. All the barometers have undergone the 
a ‘d comparison with the Royal Society’s standard instrument—and 
were ple ssed to find that some of the newly invented aneroid baro- 
w * have been supplied by the Admiralty’s orders. 
ms der all these favourable conditions, we sincerely trust that the Expe- 
~ succeed before the close of this summer in meeting 


of these launc 


most Ng 


dition will 
‘rank lin. P ‘ 
on such efforts are not limited to the present year—for the ships are 
fally provisioned for three years.—We may add that we have Sir James 
Rose's authority for stating that the object of the ex pedition—contrary to 
what we had previously been informed and to what we should have 
thought the = Me . : 

the missing mariners The provisioning of the vessels for three years, 
when Franklin must be heard of if at all in one, certainly makes such a 
statement. if not doubtful, at least a little perplexing:—but we give the 
surance as we have received it.—Atheneum. 


ie ae 


Army. 


‘er Office, May 12.—Gent Cadet H Scott, from the Royal Military College, 
‘i ee pur, v J H King, pro. 15th Regiment of Ween idee Gen. 
ty, from half-pay 17th Foot, to be Lieut, v M’Gregor, prom. 16th Foot—Capt G 
Douglas, from the 2d West India Regt, to be Capt, v Durie, who exchs. 34th 
Foo—B Campbell, Gent, to be Ensign without p, v Kenny, whose appointment 
nas beencancelled. 35th Foot—Lieut J A Kwart to be Capt by pur, v Brevet 
Major Cooper, who retires; Ensign J Bickerstaff to be Lieut by pur, v Ewart; W 
W right, Gent, to be Ensign by pur, v Bickerstaff. 36th Foot—Capt L A Boyd, 
from half-pay unattached, tobe Capt, v R 8 Ridge, who retires upon full-pay. 
57h Foot—Lieut G H Hunt to be Capt without pur, v J Ovens, who retires upon 
fall-pey. 68th Foot—Brevet Lieut Col W F Tinling, from half-pay unattached 


to be Major,v R L Phipps, who exchs; Capt H Smyth to be Major by pur, v Tin- | 


who retires ; Capt E Lewis, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt, v Car 
michael, deceased ; Lieut J E L Gower to be Capt by pur, v, Smyth; Ensign C U 
Shattleworth to be Lieut by pur, v Gower; T Tryon, Gent, to be Ensign by pur, 
yBhuttleworth. 73d Foot—Lieut we Bisse to be Capt by pur, v Richard, who 
retires; Ensign J Walmesley to be prvi | es v Bisse; D P Bouverie, Gent, 
to be Ensign by pur, v Walmesley. ist est India Regiment—Ensign W N 
W atts to be Lieut without pur, v Gernon, deceased; W J 3, Gent, to be En- 
y Watts. 2d West India Regiment—Capt C Durie, from the 16th Foot, to 

be Capt, v Douglas, who exchs. 
Unattachked—Capt R Macgregor, from the 15th Foot, tobe Captain without 


purchase. 
Navp ° 


Tar Coast Fever.—The following will be read with profound sym- 





pathy :-—* We have just received the painfal intelligence that Admiral | which she is in alliance, you will point out to the Government of the Porte | 
| that his Imperial Highness is at perfect liberty to select any one of his | 


Dacres’ only son, Commander James Richard Dacres, of Her Majesty’s 
sloop Nimrod, and Lieutenant George J. Loch, of the same vessel, went 
lately on shore at Quilimane, in the Mozambique, where they unfortu- 
nately remained during the night, sleeping with the windows of their 
bedroom open. The following morning they returned on board, appa- 
rently quite well, but, 12 hours afterwards, were both seized with that 
dangerous malady, the coast fever, which, in the course of a few days ter- 
minated fatally ""—South African, Cape of Good Hope, March 11. 

8m C. Napier’s Squaproy.—Sir Charles Napier’s squadron, consist- 
ing of only the St. Vincent, 120, Prince Regent, 92, Canopus, 84, Amphion, 
ream frigate, 36, and Dragon, steam frigate, 6, is about to be augment- | 


ed by the Howe, 120, Powerful, 84, Ganges, 84 Bellerophon, 80, and sun- | 


iry steamers, including the screw block ship Blenheim, all being on the 
war establishment. The squadron will cruise in the Channel, and evolu- 
tionise a8 in previous exercising squadrons. The Sz. Vincent, with the } 
flag of Sir Charles Napier, is ordered from Cork to Spithead. 


ene; 

Save or Books.—It is stated that as many as eighteen hundred editions 
of the “De Imitatione Christi’ of Thomas-a-Kempis have been issued. 
Such was the popularity of Daniel Defoe’s satire, eighty thousand pirated 
copies of it are believed to have been sold in the streets of London. In 
1732, Franklin begfn to publish, in America, “ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” 
the demand for which became so great, that ten thousand copies were 
sold ia one year—a very large number, considering the comparative pau- 
city of readers in the new continent at that time. Richardson’s novel of 

Pamela” met with great success, having gone through five editions in 
the course of a year. When Dr. Johnson’s “ Rambler” was first publish- 
ed, the sale seldom exceeded five hundred; and it is curious that the 
ouly paper in the series that had a prosperous sale, and may be said to 
have been popular, was No. 91, which Dr. Johnson did not write, but is 


with | 
That every effort will be made for the parpese we feel assur- | 


probabilities of the case—is strictly limited to the search for | 









ter w preserve her own composure, Mrs. Wood's singing is a 
“touch beyond the reach of art: no artever made her the wondrous 
vocalist she is, aud all art will fail to make such another. Numerous have 
been the vocalists who have appeared, and many have now « name ,since 
Miss Paton first electrified the world of yet during that period of 
time she has never been rivalled ; and nd he might all appear togeth- 
er, sing ballads and oraterios in succession, and fail in that effect on a 
house which Mra. Wood would succeed in producing before she got 
through half a verse.—Liverpool Journal, May 6. F 








Deatn or Mrs. Anpersox, tar Vocarist.—This lady, once known 
| as the beautiful Josephine Bartolozzi, expired at her house, St. John’s- 
wood, on Monday, the Ist ult., of consumption, at the early age of forty- 
one. Her father was the great engraver Bartolozzi, and her surviving 
sister is the celebrated Madame Vestris. In the year 1828 Miss Jose. 
| phine Bartolozzi (then a pupil of Alexander Lee) made her débutas Ro 
sina, in “‘ The Barber of Seville,” at the Haymarket Theatre. Her youth 
aud personal recommendations, with her musical talent, attracted a great 
| audience, and for many nights during the season, in the characters of 
Rosina, Apollo in “ Midas,” &c., she excited mach admiration, and filled 

the theatre, Removing to Drury Lane next season, the large arena of 
| that theatre was too much for her delicate voice. Shortly afterwards she 


| Was united to Mr. Joshua Anderson, then a vocalist at the Haymarket and | 


Drury-lane Theatres; they embarked for America, but the trip was fatal 
to the interest of her husband, through a quarrel he had with an Ameri- 
can passenger going out: he was never sutfered to appear, and they re- 
turned in a few months. Madame Vestris then caneael 

pic; since when she has occasionally appeared at the Princess’s, Strand, 
and other houses. The cares attendant on an increasin 
clining health, have withdrawn her from the stage of late and, by her 
melancholy demise, seven children are left, the youngest only in infancy. 
Madame Vestris, who was devotedly attached to her sister, has not ap- 
peared since Mrs. Anderson's death. 


a 
FOREIGN INTERFERENCE. 


From Punch. 


“ 1.—VISCOUNT PUMICESTONE TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE ENGLISH AMBASSA- 
DOR AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

“ Esteemed Sir,—I have to desire that you will wait on the Grand Vi- 
zier and couvey to his Excellency the sentiments which actuate this Go- 
vernment with regard to the present position of the Ottoman empire. 

“ You will state to the Grand Vizier that the line of politics pursued by 
the Sultan can by no means meet with the approval of this country. Re- 
forms are needed in the admiuistration and in the religion of the Ottoman 
empire, the adoption of which you will urge with all the energy in your 
ower. 

“ The spectacle of a Sultan surrounded by at least 500 wives is odious to 
Europe, and unworthy of the present age of civilization. Her Majesty's 
Government blushes to have to acknowledge, post after post, the birth of 
| Princes and Princesses of the family of Abdul Medjeed ; and, as England 

has not the slightest pretensions to control the actions of any state with 








wives which he may prefer, but that he must send back to their parents 
the remaining 499. 


her at the Olym- | 


family, with de- | 


| himself that we will withdraw his garrison trom Warsaw ; that 
| grant a free press to preach rebellion and inculeate the murder of the 













| nor the practice of eating tallow-candles, in which some of the subjec 
of his Imperial Majesty fatally indulge It will be as well to abolish 
| the knout, and to refrain from making use of dips in the manner de- 
| scribed. , 
| “The dinner hour of the Court of St. Petersburg might be apres 
ously changed ; the censorship of the press ought to be abolished ; the 
| serfs ought to be represented in Parlianent; the fares of the droskies in 
St. Petersburg diminished. Gas should be laid down in Siberia; the Em- 
| press’s maids of honour reduced in number; London porter, missionary 
| meetings, new policemen, and daily papers, should be established in all 
the principal towns of the empire ; La it is very desirable that the mid- 
| 


die classes of St. Petersburg and Moscow should eat shoulders of mutton 
and baked potatoes on Sunday, instead of thelr present unwholesome 
| meal of fishoi) and bemp-brandy 
*You will communicate to the above purport with the Government of 
| his Imperial Majesty, PUMICESTONE. 
| *ToH. EB 


Lord Tapeworm.” 


| “ 1V.—-FROM THE KUSSIAN MINISTER TO AMBASSADOR. 
' 


| *T have the honour to acknowledge the re« eption of your Excellency’s 
letter, containing the proposal of his Excellenc y, Milor Pumicestone, for 
the better regulation of this empire 
“H. 1 M. is profoundly touched by the interest which H B. designs to 
take in the aflairs of Russia. H. M. is charmed by the modesty of a phi- 
| lanthropy so universal, There is no doubt that the Bnelich empire is at 
| present so happy that its statesmen have time to consider what will 
most conduce to the welfare of other countries, and that all the rest 
| of the world cannot do better than let the Buglish manage for them 
| “HL. 1. M. hopes that the state of the country will soon permit him to 
abolish the use of the knout, and at the same time desires to know when 


THE ENGLISH 


flogging will cease in the English army? 
“HH. 1. M. will not fail to have a Chamber of Peers and a Chamber of 
Commons for the regulation of the affairs of his empire, as soon as his 
| Imperial mind is convinced that hereditary wisdom of necessity belongs 
| to the nobility; in the meanwhile he is content to select his own Senate ; 
aud, withcut the noise and trouble of elections, he can find councillors as 
| pure as Mr. Atwood and as wise as Colonel Sibthorp. 
ms, His Majesty will not enter into the other questions which are touched 
upon in his Excellency’s agreeable letter; but His Majesty cannot enter 
| into reforms of his own states at this moment, so deeply is he interested 
| in the affairs of Ireland—which, before all things, he wishes to see 


| tranquil. ‘ 


“ As soon as that country is quiet and industrious, his Majesty ee my 
10 will 


Government authorities. But in the meanwhile, His Imperial Majesty 
submits to Lord Pumicestone, that it is possible that even Ernvlish insutu- 
tions are not suitable to all countries; that even against English laws 
there are some people who complain, and would rebel; and that His Im- 


| perial Majesty feels himself strong enough for the present to manage bis 
| own affairs, without the obliging intervention of his Excellency Viscount 
| Pamicestoue. 


“T beg your Excellency to accept the assurances of, &e., 
“BARON STRONGENOFF GROGENOFF.” 


Tue Op axpo tue New Rervustics.—Although the titles of nobility and 





“ The religion at present professed by the Sovereign of the Turkish em- other aristocratic distinctions have been formally abolished by the French 
pire, and by a considerable portion of his subjects, is, you will have the | Republic, there is nothing approaching the proscriptive and snnguinary 
gooduess to inform the Grand Imaum, an exploded superstition, aud an | ¢Tusade against them that distinguished the revolutionary epock of the 








msult to the civilization of Europe. 
in this quarter of the globe. 

“ You will therefore request his Excellency, on the part of this Govern- | 
ment, to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles as soon as may be; and also, 
at his earliest convenience, to learn the Catechism. The Mollahof Exeter, 
an English Bishop, will go out to conciliate the Turkish clergy, and wil | 
be Patriarch of Constantinople. ; | 

“Further reforms will be the subject of future communications. | 


It must no longer be allowed to exist | 


Among these you may mention our desire that the Turkish Government | 


should establish gas-lamps, trial by jury, weekly and Sunday newspapers, | 
Harvey sauce, two Legislative Chambers, and the 10/. qualification for | 
voting. Tam, &«., 
PUMICESTONE, Downing street. 
“To H. E. Sir G. Goosequill.” 





‘“1Lk.—FROM THE GRAND VIZIER TO H. E. THE ENGLISH AMBASSADOR. 
“Inthe name of Allah! The Grand Vizier has received the chap! 
roses from the paradise of Downing-street. The eloquence of Pumice- 
stone sings out like a nightingale from amongst the flowers. It is sweet 
to listen to his music. 

“ But the nightingale, though sweet, is melancholy ; and who does not 
know that there are thorns in roses ?—They have pricked the fingers of 
the Grand Vizier. The notes of the British bulbul have made the Padi- 
shah sad in spirit. 





said to have been written by Richardson. So popular were the essays 
published under the title of “ The Craftsman” (1746), written by Boling- 
broke, Pulteney, and other writers, in opposition to Sir Robert Walpol s 
measures, that ten or twelve thousand were frequently sold on the day of 
publication. The first edition of M. Thiers’s “History of the Consulate 
and the Empire of France under Napoleon,” consisting of ten. thousand 
ypies, was exhausted in Paris on the pe of publication, within the space 
tatew hours; and orders were soon received for six thousand copies of 
ie second edition. Of Hannah More’s religious novel, “Oalebs in 
Search of a Wife” (1809), ten editions were sold in the year of its publica- 
wou Constabie calcalated that nearly fifty thousand copies of Scott's 

Lady of the Lake” were sold in Great Britain, from the time of its first 
appearance, in 1810, up to the middle of 1836. The two thousand co- 
pies of the first edition of ‘‘ Marmion” were all sold, at the rate of a gui- 
ia and a-half each, in less than a month; and up to the middle of 1836, 
‘w computed that about fifty thousand copies had been sold. In the teu 
years that have elapsed since this calculation was made, the aggregate 
aumber of copies sold of both these favourite poems has considerably in- 
creased. From the fact that one hundred and thirty editions of “ Hoyle 
Gaming” have been published, and only sixteen editions of “The 


Whol : i i 
Whole Duty of Man,” an unfavourable estimate has been drawn of the mo- 
rauty of the times. 


. Ta AweRic AN Fiac ON Popoca ra PETL.—This has been unfurled 
bet breeze on the highest pianacle of the North American continent, 
Pov glorious stars and stripes have waved in triumphant folds over the 
a suows of the smoking mountain.” Six of the party which was 
se ay days since as having failed to ascend Popocatapeti, re- 
an i a a me or three days after the first unsuccessful etfori, to 
and again oe  e ile day for the enterprise; they were soon gratified, 
arrived at mw hw attempt, which was entirely successful, and the party 
dent, Here the fa. peak, overlooking the great crator, without acci- 
more than three Fi of the United States was raised at an elevation of 
the party es ma a, 68 and a quarter above the level of the ocean, and 
The six re. et Prospect of unsurpassed magnificence and sublimity. 
Buckner an Kirk mins the party were Lieut. Stone, Ordnance; Lieuts. 
Bomford: 8th — 65th infantry; Lieut. Anderson, 2d Dragoons; Lieut. 
Thus has the Ainerats 2 Mr. Bagley, an English geutleman of this city. 
tamas, but over t] an Hag waved not oaly over the Halls of the Monte- 
Herald ie highest point of the land of the Aztecs.—N, FY. 
Coast Derey 


ment ie doing ene have much pleasure in learning that Govern- 


mena omething—little it is, certainly, but still something—with 
army Sofince of the Sussex coasts. Workmen have bax busily 
chington, and Seafi days in putting the batteries at Newhaven, East Blat- 
employed ir wie ord into repair ; and one of the revenue cutters has been 
 46-ponnder hae nb down guns from Woolwich. At Newhaven one gun, 
been landed.’ The es and at Blatchington, three 36-pounder, have 
“rection of a ineuk on are daily exercised by the coast-guaed, under the 
tise been landed a pnnnas in oe yractice. At ord one gun has 
UUs are 8 heay, re more will shortly be brought to each place. The 
® Gazette Y “hat a cutter can only carry cne at each tume.— Bright- 


I Mas Woon.—Mrs. 
_M itt Liverpool. 


lene 
é, at the 


Wood has been singing twice lately at the Concert 
seen On the first occasion she sang to a crowded and- 
the former occas: ert-hall, and again on the followmg Wednesday. In 
m the latter b ‘a she was assisted by Miss Whitnall and Mr. Ryalls- 
Mrs Wood ol te - J. Hammond, Mr. T. Bishop, and Signor Paltonis 
: ne lout oocusiens, was in splendid voice, and sang with all 
3 ‘nus moment with ge, fervour, and pathos, which, have left her 
wrt, and sing with outa rival. Who, like her, can sit down to the piano- 
dience deh vat an effort a few simple verses, which will move her 
; Nothing could exceed the touching tone with which 
Woad _ wan “Oh no, we hever mention her.” The bitter 
dence remai : 1 hese songs is almost too great; none of 
a unmoved, and it seems a struggle for the gifted in- 


“ Why should he part with any of his wives? Let him who has too | 
many sew them in a sack, The children of the Father of the Faithful 
will not be so costly to his country as are the many rosebuds of the Joy- 
gardens of Pimlico. 

“The Exeter Mufti shall be welcome to the holy men of Constantinople. 
If Pamicestone Pasha will change his religion, the Grand Vizier will be 
baptized. If the English Mollah is constant, why should the Turkish 
Imaum be a renegade? Let them comeand each have his say. If they 
brawl! and quarrel too much, let either be accommodated with a basti- 
nado. 

“In respect of the other reforms proposed by Britannic wisdom, the 
Grand Vizier will respectfully ask—Are Britons the only possessors of 
beards? Who is it that rules in his own house 7—Is it the lord of the 
house, or his neighbour? Pumicestone is a sage, but we too have sages. 

‘Ounce, in the gardens of Delight, overhanging the Bosphorus, the young 
prince Shukoor Khandee, son of the Light of the Universe, found the egg 
of a peacock, which he took to the Sultana Valide, the mother of the 
sovereign. “Look, O Grandmother,” said Prince Shukoor, “ this outer 
surface that you see is what they callashell. Within the shell is a white 








slimy fluid, within the white a yellow yolk. 1 prick the head of the shell 
with a pin; I place it to my lips, po suck it, and lo! I withdraw the | 
yolk and the white from the shell, and they slip down ny own throat.’ 

“ O, wise in thine own conceit!” the Prince answered. ‘Dost thon | 
teach thy father’s mother how eggs are eaten? Lo! I kuew how to suck 
them before thou camestinto the world!” And, clapping her hands for | 
Mesrour, the chief of the eanuchs, she bade himapply the bamboo to the 
Prince Shukoor. 

“ Do we not also know how to suck eggs, O, Ambassador? So write 
to Paumicestone Pasha, and bid him to operate on his own henroosts. 
« “To the British Minister. KABOB PASHA.” 


‘“111.—FROM VISCOUNT PUMICESTONE TO H. E. LORD TAPEWORM, OF 
ST. PETERSBURG. 

“ You willhave the goodness to communicate to H. E. Count Grogenoff 
the opinions of this government upon some late acts of Russian policy. 
They by no means meet with the approval of Her B. Majesty’s advisers. 

“ The treatment of Poland can never be looked apon by this country 
but with feelings of indignation and pity. You willurge upon the coun- 
cils of his Imperial mp rod the instant necessity of changing his method 
of administrating the affairs of that unhappy portion of his empire. 

“You willrecommend H. I. M. ‘someting to recognize the indepen- 
dence of the Circassian tribes, and to send to Schamyl Bey his order of 
St. Nepomuk of the first class. 

“It is the desire of this Government that trial by jury should be imme- 
diately established throughout all the Russias, especially in the Calmuck 

rovinces of the empire. The Tartars on the Chinese border imperative- 
y require slate-roofed houses, with thorough drains, and gas and water 
laid on. It would be advisable to have a methodist meeting-house in 
their villages, and that the English system of pauper relief should. be 
adopted throughout the Russian empire. 

“We would suggest to H. 1. M. that the window-tax would be an ad- 
vantageous impost to levy on the Cossacks of the Ukraine, and that a 
water-rate on the Don and Volga might conduce to the increase of his 
revenue. 

“The uniform of the Preobajinski Regiment cannot but be highly dis- 
leasing to Her Majesty's Government; the yellow coatee and pink 
reeches of that cerps neither harmonize with the silver helmet wor the 

green morocco boots which they wear. A great and august authority on 
military costume in England is anxious that changes should take place in 
_ ticular consonant to the spirit of the times and the advance of 
reedom. 

“The cut of the Emperor's whiskers has been viewed in this country 
with the deepest grief. Instead of ing them over the cheek-bone 
you will have the goodness to suggest to his Imperial Majesty the neces, 
sity of altering their direction; a portrait of a distinguished military offi- 
cer is sent out for this purpose, to which his Imperial Majesty is earnestly 
invited to give his attention. 











* The usage of the knout is not viewed by this country with pleasure ; 


Inst century. To the lively Parisian correspondence of the Courrier des 
Etats Unis we are indebted for the following anecdote, which we trana- 
late for our readers, though not precisely word for word 

“Truly,” said the Dowager Countess of N——, at an evening party on 
Wednesday last, “ it must be confessed that our present Republic is gene 
rous and tolerant. For us who passed through the first it is an absolute 
I should like just to have seen you in those days presuming 
to hold on to your titles even in such a small circle as this. fou would 
iave been nicely hauled over the coals! The slightest infraction of the 
law was then severely punished. Woe to any one who inmdvertently still 
allowed a deto precede his uame? Ah ! how many remarkable and terri- 
ble anecdotes | could tell you on this head, if my memory were not to 
bad.” 

“Good ! replied one of the group, “ you would perhaps remind us of 
that poor Monsieur de Saint Cyr, who no longer ventured to mention bis 
own name atall, inasmuch as the de, the Saint, and the Sirewere no more 


golden age 


et of | allowed.” 


“No, I shall not repeat that joke; you know it already; but I will tell 
you one something like it, and which you will listen to Lam sure, for story 
telling is the privilege of old age, respected under the old regime and 
maintained under the new order of things. “ Yes,” continued the Dow- 
ager, “I had a friend then, the Marchioness of Saint-Mara, of a good and 
ancient family, that ia still flourishing in our day. She had boldly re 
mained in Paris during the height of the Reign of Terror. A friend of 
hers one day paying her a visit saluted her with her title in full, Madam, 
the Marchioness of Saint Mars.” 

“ Wretch!” cried the ci-devant Marchioness, 
any one heard you!” 

“ What have I said to compromise you 1” replied the visitor, 

“ What have you said? why as many cnormities as there are syllables ; 
In the first place you called me Madam, and there are no more ladies.” 

“That's true—then I'll call you Mre. Marchioness.” 

“ There are no more Marchionesses |" 

“ What was | thinking of ! Mrs. de Saint Mars.” 

“ There is no more de, there is no more Saint.” 

“Very well, then, Mra. Mars !”’ 

“There isno more March.” (The French for which is Mars.) 

“ What in the world then do you call yourself?” 

“ Well, it’s very simple—I call myself Mra, Windy!" (Ventose, the sub- 
stitute for Mars under the first republic.) 

This little anecdote loses much point in translating—we trust the days 
are far off when our Earl and Countess of March will degenerate into 
Mr. and Mra. Windy. 


“you'll ruin me! Suppose 


Tuk New Zearaxpen axp THE Muissionany.—Amongst the earlier 
missionaries who visited New Zealand, one gentleman, » Mr , was 
distinguished alike for his zeal in the good cause, and the success with 
which his efforts were attended. His most promising proselyte was one 
of the native chiets; this man was constant in bis attendance whenever 
Mr. —— performed divine service, listened tohis sermons with the deep- 





| est interest, and was altogether considered a very satisfactory convert. 


All at once, his behaviour underwent a complete change ; he absented 
himself from the prayer meetings, appeared morose and dejected, and 

ave a sullen answer to any qnestion as to his altered conduct. At length 
M sent for bim, and after some trouble elicited that he was very 





r. 
unhappy. “Unhappy!” exclaimed the good missionary, “ aad where- 
fore?” “Me come to hear you preach, ou make me Christian, you tell 


me say prayere—all very good.” “ Well, why should this make you un- 
happy!” ‘Wait bit,—you say Christian man ouly have one wife. Now, 
me got two! You say, that very wicked; what me to do with 'em, eht” 
This was what is commonly termed a poser; and the worthy missionary 
was at first somewhat at a loss what advice to bestow. After a few mo- 
ments’ consideration, he replied :—‘It appears to me, that in the situation 
in which you are unfortanately placed, the only thing to be done is tor 
you to determine to which of your wives you are most deeply attached, 
and then put the other away.” “ Put her away 1”—* Yes, put her away; 
of course taking care that she shall not want for any ng : it is your 
duty oP abe for her properly. Do you understand me?” The chief 
signified that he did so, and took his leave with many expressions of 
gratitude. A short time elapsed, when he again sought Mr. — , 
greeting him with « countenance beaming with contentment and intense 
self-approval, began, “Me very happy now.” “I am glad to hear it, 
was the reply; “have you acted upon my advice, then?” “ Yes, I only 
ot one wife now.” “ Quite right; and other, how have you provi- 
ded for her?” There was a pause ere the chief, with the air of a man 
who had done something decidedly clever, and felt sure of applause, re- 
plied, with a chuckle of selfapprobation, “ Me eat her!” 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
[RAFFS oe Be hove Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 


ICHARD BELL, 
WiLLiaM BeclscuLas, Agents. 
-E. sy er Hanover Street. 


and their 

A , of | National Bank of Scotland, 

alee: ewes io of Peery ‘North America in the Canadas, New ay 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 
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ALL, TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND Guy Hall, wt 4 

Bivins corey ees tach sow, Silver Ware, Cutlery, Watches, Clocks, ke, 

re oat March, EBENEZER MONROE bias boon (as with B 
Te B. uoder the same name and Srm as heretofore . 




















TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


1s strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
Pe Peek virtecs and its t success in cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our our © 80 subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and ned much reputation among 
men, who most generally sanction its use among In a torpid state of 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few devs, has been to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of that importan In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its in cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Suman, Cestoenses and Headache, it has invariably proved in every instance a medicine 
u 


of y- . - 
Prepared holesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
aes pall, w' - 4 > > Gecenwieh tress, corner Ta. 
Also 0 Broadway. 10 Astor House. ar ow. 1 Broadway. 1 roadway. 
100 William street Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philacelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 
States. June 3 tf 








YOUNG FRENCH GENTLEMAN FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, whose 
present engagement is about to expire, would like to find employment in a ise 

or some large institution as a teacher of MODERN LANGUAGES and MUSIC, 
€ possesses bigh tesincate as to his character and success a8 an in- 
structor, and can refer to many of most d in this country, among 
whom he has taught for a number yous. He has ne objection to go South. 

For further particulars, address Mr. E., 395 Broadway, New York city, or Cool owes 
Post Office, North Carolina, or to the office of this paper. my 27 6t 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


EPTEMBER, 19774, IN CARPENTER’S PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 
steel by H. 8. Sapp, an or Picture by T. H. Matteson, with a graphic descrip- 
tion from pen of the venerable Joun ADAMs. Piaie 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 
% by 32. Proofs $3; a few copies on India Peper $5. Just published by 
JOHN NEALE, Carmine Street, New York. 
Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to any part 
United States. my 13—1t* 


FOR HAVRE, VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
HE NEW STEAMSHIP “UNITED STATES,” 2,000 tons burthen, William G. Hack- 
staff commander, will sail for Havre on Saturday, June 10, and from that port on the 
loth July. This ship is intended to run regularly between this port and Havre. ; 
The Unirep StaTes has proved a remarkable fast vessel and an excellent sea boat, having 
performed the passage from this port to Liverpool in less than 14 days. 
Cabin pacnage outward, exclusive of wines and liquors, $120. pe 
Freight on Watches an cowepiy Saves Barre, one per cent, on pe amount ef levepes. 
For freight or passage, having splendid and spacious accommodations, apply to ; 
my 27 tf .”% ° Cc. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling Slip. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


T= RECEIVED from the celebrated house of Cornelius & Co. a select assortment of a 
New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 

which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city, quality compared. 

Their friends and the public are invited to call and inspect them. 

N. B—SILVER WARE in all its noua. Pees their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 

Cutlery, Jap Girandoles, Clocks, &c. 

“oy 6m” at. J. & 1. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


MARINE PAVILION, 


OCKAWAY, L. 1, May 2nd, 1848—The patrons of the above wellknown Sea-bathing Es- 
tablishment are respectfully informed that it will be ready for the reception of visitors 
early in the season. ’ : ‘ 
‘arties desirous of engaging rooms may be called on at their residence in the city by ad- 
dressing the subscriber, at the Astor House. 
mi13 HIRAM CRANSTON. 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
IETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 
door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand a full assort- 
ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
or retail, at low prices, for cash: 
Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Solar Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
Bracket, do ~ do 
i o do 


Side do 
Solar Chandeliers, do de do 2,3,4 and 6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
ket do do d 


do — Brac’ oO 

_ do Chandeliers do do 2,3,4and6 lights, 

Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, 

Candelabra, do do do do 

China, Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases, do 

Hall Lanterns, a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 
Glass “yi 

Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 

Paper Shades, a large assortment of new patterns and styles, 

Oils—Sperm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality, 

Superior Camphene and Burning Fluid. 


BANVARD’'S PANORAMA. 


ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER!—PAINTED 
ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS !—Exhibiting a view of country 1200 miles in length, 
extending from the mouth of the Missouri River to the city of New Orleans, and reaching 
over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN THE WORLD ! 
Open every evening (Sunday expected) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Broad- 
way. armen | Niblo’s Garden. 
Admission 50 cents—children half-price. 


famil 
(Piano and Flute). 




















my 6—6 mos. 














The Panorama will commence moving at 1-4 to 8 o’clock precisely. 
Afternoon Exhibitions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 
Seats secured from 10 till 12 o’clock, A. M. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York’ 
HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large‘and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Holders, 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public, 
ghat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that ‘protection the laws of the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
mannfacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. nov 6. 


dec 18 








22 JOHN STREET. 


OODYEAR’S PATENT INSOLUBLE RUBBER FABRICS.—The attention of pur- 
chasers is called to the New Stock of India Rubber Goods, embracing as great a variety 
@s can be found in the city, among which are the following :— 


Carriage Cloths, Firemen’s Coats, 


Hospital do Seamen’s do 
Fire oy Capes and Sou’ West, 
Capes with Sleeves, Life Preservers, 


Gloves and Mittens, Horse Covers, 
team Packiny Camp Blankets, 
Machine Belting, &c., &c. 
Every variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s OVER SHOES of the most papecter quality 
Also, every description of Goods for the ARMY & NAVY. Wholesale and Retail. 
SAMUEL BROOKS, 
feb 5—3 m Agent for the Manufacturers, 22 John Street. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
forms is me owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
thy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 


MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
over all other forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 
ly aes He in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is in every respect entirely harmless. 
eee va ell cnses Of Reumationn, acute or chronic; seated eatine ie the heed Ioints or tuning 
cases 0} matism, acute or c! ic, seated either in joints or $ 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fis, Bollepey, Dye 
Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lumba- 
Neural Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 





wer, when itis thus 
lly and perfectly at- 





ey, and ervous As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident! 
recommended, and in the most contumed cases of gerofule, Dropsy, f+ bay wee Deaf- 
oo Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 
in ch Machine is ren ng with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
heat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is anew Manuel, containing full and simple 
) rts ~~liA ase and in the various Glsonsee | in which it is recommend 
ice - 
tng itis perfectly poi hy cas Cpeceerany ese ase gre 


; » Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should 
instruments; they will be found of vast bensfit in Seineteus 


treatment is of 8 avail. 
Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, ecco to size and power. They can be 
States, Canada, British Provinces and West 


readily and safely sent to 
— each Instruments nor, = tn - 
bins UATED MAGNETIC MACHINES | pre Banufactured and sold wholesale and 
. C. i way, New Yor 
nally se ane addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be prompuy and care- 
yar 


SALE, one ofthe mos: delightful Cottage Resid 
, — ences in COBOURG, Canada West. 
The rf comprising nearly Fwy Acres of land, welllaid out in lawns, gardens, &c. 
or der of whieh ie alent of choice kinds, and enclosed with a hi 
cuntte bends ad wabee dena ders thracgramental trees and shrubbery. A beauti- 
fentee! Doreling House, (surrounded with « n= ae grounds. The buildings consist of a 


ssess one of these 
i which or- 








drawing and dining rooms, with handsome fire- 1. oe ae verandah,) in which are 
on tan rooms, besides three servant’s rooms—a Gummhollons Wheade wets tenon ee 


bed: 

of cmetiiens water, &c. The principal rooms are warm r 

A convenient stable, carriage house, wood house, ine bad, 8 hot air furn 
' P i are bounded by good streets, with plank 
manding fine views in every direction. 

For further particulars, apply (if by letter, Post 

ustom House Office, 
Cobourg, C. W., March 22, 1848. 


ace. 
sidewalks ou three sides, com- 


) to 
ong the Nor aSseANe Hee” 








LEFT OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


HE bighpost peice com be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish todispose of their 
cast of wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber's residence, through 
the Post Office, it wil be promptly attended to. 
J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. a2 


ALBION PICTURES. 


HE splendid engravings of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, &c., published at the Albion 
T Omen are rays ty b The Hh one A in Gilt, Black Walnut or wood in every va- 
riety of style, and of est work hip. Speci and frames may be seen at the Al- 
bion Office, or at the store of the subscribers. 

PIER GLASSES of the largest dimensions, in every variety of plain, gilt, or the most 
elaborate style of ornamental framing on hand and made to order. 

Gonmenns, on nent an cmpanves assorumeut of Looking Glasses ont Somes fae de- 
scription and size e lowest a8. ’ 

M ’. ' ° 119 Fulton street, between Nassau and William streets. 


apl 
O LET FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS.—The Theatre Royal, Hamilton, Canada West 
For particulars, apply to Charles Hill, stage-manager of the Adelphi Theatre, Boston, 
or to J. W. Harrison, Hamilton, C. W., (if by letter, Post paid.) ap 2 

















HE ENGRAVINGS which have been issued from the Albion Office and the Art Union, 
have been coloured in a new and beautiful style by 
ap 22 3m WILLIAM H. BUTLER, No. 251 Broadway, (Plumbe’s building.) 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir; 
Physicians, G. o Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


TT COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or ’ ofall } kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other May yee the Directors of this 

pany are led, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise @ most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
Riate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Kecurore to exercise control ever the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. ; 

Assurances can be effected WITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly <n instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TeM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 

















Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits rofits. | ... Profits. Profits. | wcccsccccces 
15 1131 eS seces eee 40 362 214 8 2176 
20 1174 1912 | ...ceeeee 45 $171 8 40 3 74 
25 229 1147 1 5 50 4131 S17 11 414 
3 2 93 2 02 2 5S 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 264 2 60 71010 6 911 6132 














The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of | other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. . 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Sccretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 








Brantford........seeeeeeeeeeeee02 William Muirhead.........++++ AnSREdERD COR COSECS $0 enee 
Cobourg,.......essereee cecccccce SAMOS CAMECTON,......ccccrececccescesencececes coecces ove 
Colborne wie .+»+ Robert M. Boucher...... 
Dundas 
DORMER, 060 scaccncesscccevecses . George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal........... pebececeses ..» Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell..... bait cis dived 68 
Paris....... dnéye ha 
Port Sarnia.........+-0506+ 
QUOC... oc cccccccccccecsccssccece 
St. Catherines : ° 
TOTONtO, ......ccesccccccvccres .»» Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick............ 
Wo0dstock......-cceceeeeeees ..- William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford........ ° 
By order of the Board 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
dec 16 Hamilton. 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. 
AMOMOD. 00 cccscescgsoccercevores C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia..... epcceccacoeges N. Shannon 
BOPOER. occccesccoreoccnpanpercressscces E. G. Lott | Britannia............++ W- J. C. Lan 
DOMNIIGs ocvccctsverscccscenssecccccscsece A. Ryrie | Caledonia...........0..+-00+ . J. Leitch 
COMBE Rs sc cvsvcceseccveccscccensocoess W. Douglass | Cambria......... oerecee Wm. Harrison 


pe vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—red on 
ort side. 
* Captains. 
ER, v0 vk cscvcccinevecencace N. Shannon........ “ New York, Wednesday, 7th June 
Niagara. Ryrie.... . “ Boston, Wednesday, 14th June. 
Acadia. . J. Stone,............ “ New York, Wednesday, 2ist June. 
America C.H.E. Judkins... “ Boston, Wednesday, 28th June. 
Britannia W. Lang..... -s» “© New York, Wednesday, 5th July. 
Cambria. .W. Harrison...... “Boston, Wednesday, 12th July. 

Passage money $120. 

Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

















All Letters Newspapers must pass through the Post OrrFicer. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
apl5 38 Broadway. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th ted 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
Pork. London. 
Westminster, S.C. Warmer May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 3/ June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2-2, |“ 2, “ 2) July 13, Nov. 13, Mar.13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 9 » ° _.- = 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey ™ “ 4, “ 24) Aag. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 * @, * & de 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker aie ° -&.:*. Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8| “ 28, “ 2g, « 2 
Devonshire, new, BE. E. Morgan “2, %“ 2 =“ 24] Oct. 18, Feb. 13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquor#. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bins of Lading are signed therefor. 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londo: 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
= Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the lst, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 










Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

New World.....- +. Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6| Aug 21....Dec 21,...Apr 21 
John R. Skiddy..... Luce...........005 1 0000 MBrpocsces Bo ccvesse 26 
Fidelia........+++ oe ssceccecseees 1 2 Sept 1....Jan 1....May 1 
Hottinguer........--BUrsley........eeeeBbecccccecRlevercceeDh| covee Groccsccces Ribssecse 

ius..... seceee ee MOOTE.... 0000-000 Direc es ee eQr cece ee QB] ceeee IL. .eeseee ell. ceecece 11 
Isaac Wright........Bailey......... Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1] .....16......... Mv pcveves 16 
Ashburton........-. Howland............ ivatecsds Di pce site OP veebe _ =e Bibbesews 21 
West Point.....+.---Allem........+2+0e0. seve $00 eM BcevccceceDBoceccses Pi] 
Yorkshire........-+. Furber.......... ons Oct 1.... Feb 1...Junel 
Liverpool.....0.++++ BlOtheM.....c.sceee BbeceecceeRbecsecee eS] coeee Srcevsecee Seovceeee 6 
Siddons.......++++++ err | err eee ll 
Columbia .....- ++e++ Cropper...... 1B. .000 coekBsccoccne 16 
Patrick Henry.....-.Delano.........+... Bhoccvcoese . eee 21 
Waterloo......++++ .- Allen 2 








New York.......-...Bryer 

Queen of the W..... 

Sheridan.......-+++++ 

Montezuma.....+-+++- 

Henry Clay...---++++ Nye 

Richard Alsop........Smith 

Cambridge..... woe P 

Constitution ....+++++ .6 
Garrick.......+++++++ Humt.....e.eeeeee © BB. 00 cee BBecvocees BB} coco Lec ccoes ondlecscs eae 
Oxford,....++ «++++++-Goodmanson..Nov 1.,..Mar 1....July 1] ..-- 16........ ltssmiond 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in ps of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool........ aecesccece $100 
the ships Oxford, Montezumme, foune Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel 
Agents for the s fo ontezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yor! elia, Cam- 
ridge and New York "GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
hips West Point, Water! BABIES, baoerens B. Skiady, Pom 
Agents for 8 est Point, Waterloo, Ric! A and John y, 
i 7 ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, NTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
for ships Queen of the West, Livernosl, i SHIPLEY & Sodmenk 
its for ships een of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer & on on, 
Agr WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO, N’ Y. 













jul 81 
packss FOR HAVRE.—SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havrefon 
the 16th, and New York on the Ist of each month, as follows :— 
New York. Havre, 
UTICA, lst January......-.-+ «+ § 16th Febru 
Swan, master. lst May med +++ 016th June, — 
Ist September. eee {ion October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, lat February.. «++ (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. Ist June....... peeanie +++ § 16th July, 
lst October.....- ab chs ts 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March........+++ se f 16th April, 
Johnstone, master. Ist July......-eeeseeees 16th August, 
lst November.......... 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Ist April.....-+see0e+ ++. 016th May, 
Funck, master. lst August..... CSeccees 16th September, 
Ist Decembery. .-----.. 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods seat to the subscribers will betorwarded free from an 





4 but these actually 
BOYD & HINCKBN, iy ood 
8 Wall Street. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCF SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 


T LAMIFE MURRAY, Geor 
« tors m London. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
John 5. Palmer 

Jonathan Goodhue, 

James Boorman, 


“A Savincs Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Gourt Diree- 
Secretary—¥. FERGUSON CAMROUX. v of 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 

Samuel 8. Howland, 

Samuel M. Fox, 

William Van Hook, 

Aquilla G. Stout, 


George Barclay, 


Clement C. Biddle, 
George R. Graham, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Louis A. Godey, 
William Jones, 


Senate BALTIMORE. . _ 
onathar Meredi amuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. Ktecunton 
BOSTON, 
Gee. wines” | peeakite Bouter, 
srae enjamin Seaver, 
Jonathan Chapman, Bien D. Brigham, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Eowarp T Ricwarpson, Genreal Accountant. 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Coloniee, 


Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
Society's prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 


of 1. &c., cam be obtained at 7. Wall street, 
al 


atis. 
J LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW, YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, 161,000,000—2£5,000,000 


HIS Company, pny et | Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 


ty ina 


large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it simce its 


commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 


000. 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured 


to all 


policies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follew- 














ing table:— 

$5000 6 years—added $600. 

$5000 4 years—added $400. 

$5000 2 years—added $200. 
For the whole Life. 

For seven years, 
Age. For one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 

23 1 02 109 1 82 2 00 
pry 1 04 1 il 1 87 210 
2 107 115 1 92 215 
26 1 10 117 197 2 20 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 


Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obtained ona 


jan tf 


gpiactee to, 
W. C. MAITLAND, 
Agent for New York and the United States, 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Cornhill, London; 


ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL— £600,000 or $3,000,000. 


AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following ad- 


vantages to residents of the Uni 


States, viz: 


The security of a large realized and invested Capital of a Company in existence upwards 
of a quarter of a century. . 
Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 


The full value 


ven for policies when discontinued. 


On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium_(if desired) permitted to re 


main unpai 


d for the first seven years, as a loan at 5 per cent intéTrest, and then to be paid, or 


remain as @ permanent loan, at the option of the insurer, 
The acceptance of Naval, rope! and special risks of all kiads on payment of a commen. 


surate premium. No charge for po 


John Cattley, Esq., 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 


cies. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Cox, Esq., 
DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 


Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq. 


John Cattley, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 

John Cox, Esq. Denzil L. Thompson, ~9 | 

Rev. Wm. Fallofeiid, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 


Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 4973 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSON, Esq, M. D., 762 Broadway. 


cy” The 


lating, asseta, may be obtained of the Compar 


jan22 6m 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


requisite forms of effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all information re- 
ny’s Agen 
FRECK SALMONSON, 21 New street. 


— 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor Genera! of Canada 
Edinburgh, 1 George Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincent 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 
DIRECTORS, 


Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, 
David Davidson, Fsq., 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., 


Christr. Dunkin, Esq, 
Hon, Justice McCord, 
Hon. W. B. Robinson, 


Hew Ramsay, Esq. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY bei 


Medical Adviser, George W. Campbell, Esq., M. D 
Solicitor, John Rose, Faq. 
Mamager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 


de 


sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THe Boarp IN Montreav with ful] 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on the risk, at onoe 
without communicating with the parent Board. 
A my has it thus in his power to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without im 
curring the 


the sanction of t 


—- to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
e Head Board being required to complete the transaction ; the deliverance 


of the Board at Montreal being final and irrevocabl 


le. 
This arrangement gives to the CoLoniat all the facilities of a Company 


and combin 


essentially local , 
ed with the additional advantages of a large Guaran’ Capital, affords the 


most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 
Rates by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


TaBLe I 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 





Age. Annuel Premium. . Annual Premium. Age. Annual Prem ium 
15 £1 143 0a £2 9s 5D £4 138 04 
20 1 188 4d 40 2 5s 6d 7 7a ld 




















PoLicies 


effected under THIs TABLE, have the benefit of participating in the profits of the 


Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when each Policy will 


share in the 


Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


Tase II. 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 





“7 
20 











Annual Premium. . Y Annual Premium. . Annual Premium, 
51 Ile 2d £2 5s 2d f 1 58 3d 
1 158 1d 40 3 0s Od 60 6 148 lid 














Policies effected under THIs TABLE, secure sums of fixed amount, payable at death. This 
Table is poqeenty selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the loweat 


terms, and 
Dests. 


is well suited to urances effected in connection with Loans, or to cover 


Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 


nual 


Har Crepit System.—According to this a. rangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
remium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with in 


terest to remain 


as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; 


Or, the Company will 


al premium 


ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserv: 


PEAN Port, 


The Prospectus of the Compan 


nt assurances on the following plan:—ONE-THIRD of the Annu- 
to remain in tle hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 
to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
omes a claim upon the Company. 


TRAVELLING LiceNce.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being geaerally 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from any NorTH 


very extensive, and in particu 
AMERICAN Port To any Evuro- 


at all times, without Hangs ao Seen Conditions, &c., together witl 


every other information regardin y Lire AssuRANCE and ANNUITIES, may be obtained by ap 


plication at 


novl3 6m 


any “ the —— s t op Compens. 
y order of the Directors. 
ON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
= om 19 Great st J ames treet, Montreal. 








03 MoaTON PLACE, BOSTON.—The subscriber res 
ic Oo 


the 
respectable 


proved manner. His intenti 


THE BEN FRANELIN. 

fl himsel ay : and high/y 

he flatters numerous- 

pate my emonget meng this House, and has fitted it up in the most a a 
on is to afford to Clubs and Private Parties a House similar 


character tothe best conducted establishments in Europe and this country, and hopes, by 


strict attention to his business, to give 
The house will be constant! 
and the southern markets, and, in 


aoien to ee manere. re on 
lied withvevery delicagy that can roeured in 
at Dir preparation, no pains will be operedto do them jus 


Ce Dinner and Lunches consisting of the beet and most approved ‘Fare, can always be 
obtained at the “BEN ay be closed on Sundays. 


N. B.—The House wil! iavarial 


n ov 13—tt 


THOMAS MORGAN. 





One 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
are of ten lines, one insertion. ..................2.----- $1 00 
One equat “ “ two insertions..............ccececeeees 1 50 
“ “ “ three . reese ae 
“ “ “one month. ...... Hennes senbaveepeddeee, Oe 
“ “ © BOO Nico. céccécccccecs cicada tilehdicnslY 
“ A, (ann cths oc. oak cons tai kos «oe. 12 50 
“ A | eR Pi A a LE --- 20 00 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICR NO. 3 BARCLAY STRERT. 
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